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RUBINI. 
(From La Revue des Deux Mondes.) 


Rusrnt, one of the most popular and admired Italian singers 
in Europe, died at a village near Bergamo, on the 2nd March, 
1854. He had retired from the stage in 1845, and was reposing 
after his long ey 1 ina sumptuousvilla,which he had built with 
the sounds of his lyre—as Amphion, son of Jupiter, did Thebes— 
when death overtook him, just as he had attained his 61st year. 
Like all great artists who have excited public enthusiasm, in a 
high degree, Rubini was the subject of a vast number of stories 
and apocryphal anecdotes, from which it is very difficult to 
cull the truth, alone worthy to interest cultivated minds. We 
will, however, attempt to select a few genuine facts from the 
life of this celebrated virtwoso, who has left behind him an in- 
effaceable mark in the art of singing of the nineteenth century. 

Giam-Battista Rubini was born in May, 1793, in the village of 
Romano, near Bergamo. The son of a poor commissionaire, bur- 
thened with a family, Rubini was at first destined to be a tailor. 
Having been apprenticed to the proprietor of a shop at Bergamo, 
he was squatted one day upon his board, singing away as merrily 
as possible, when a dilettante, passing by, stopped and listened 
with astonishment to the youthful voice which was already so 
full of quality and charm. The dilettante approached the young 
workman, interrogated him as to his family, proceeded to his 
father, and persuaded the latter to place his son under a master, 
with whom he stopped until the age of eighteen. 

We pass over a multitude of episodes, more or less probable 
and exciting, and which appear to have allowed full scope for 
the fancy of biographers, and content ourselves by simply 
stating, that the admirable artist who astonished all es & 
began his dramatic career in the chorus. In an old bill of the 
theatre of La Scala, at Milan, dated 1812, and which Rubini 
preserved, splendidly framed, his name figures among the second 
tenors of the chorus. His salary was then 1s. 8d. a-night. How 
could he ever think he would one day leave behind him a 
fortune of more than 3,000,000 francs? Z—Two years subsequent 
to this obscure employment at La Scala, Rubini was engaged 
in one of those companies of strolling vocalists so plentiful in 
Italy, and made his début as Argirio, in Rossini’s' Zancredi, 
which had just been represented at Venice with immense success. 
Rubini was then twenty-one,while the lady who sang the part of 
Amenaida, daughter of Argirio, King of Syracuse, was, at least, 
fifty. As Fortune did not reward the efforts of the impresario, he 
conceived the strange idea of changing his company of singers 
into a company of dancers. He made them study, as well as 
they could, a ballet then very much in vogue: J Molinari (The 
Millers). The rehearsals were held in a meadow on the skirts 
of a wood. At the representation, which came off at some little 
town, the name of which is not preserved in history, the audi- 
ence rose en masse against the wretched extemporised badlerint, 
who were under the necessity of passing the night in the theatre 
in order to sreape being stoned. Rubini used to take a pleasure 
in relating this burlesque episode in his brilliant career. 

After some other attempts, more or less successful, Rubini 
was engaged at Brescia for the Carnival of the year 1815. 
Owing to his success in this tolerably important city, he was 
summonsed to the San-Mosé Theatre at Venice, and, afterwards, to 
Naples, where he made his first appearance at the Teatro de’ 
Fiorentini. 45 was in this great city that Rubini, under the 





direction of his compatriot Nozzari, who gave him such good 
advice, attracted the attention of Italy, and saw the beginning of 
his great fame. Having been engaged by Eaxhole for a great 
number of years, he was compe to remain for a long time 
under the guardianship of that mercenary trader, who only lent 
him to the cities desirous of possessing him, for good hard cash, 
om down. It was thus that, after having been successively to 
alermo,and Rome, where he created a furore in La Gaza Ladra, 
Rubini proceeded to Venice, in 1824. Beethoven, who heard him 
at that period, had Italian words written for him to his admirable 
elegy of Adelaide, which Rubini rendered popular throughout 
rope. 

It oi in 1825 that this + singer went to Paris for the 
first time. He made his début at the Théatre-Italien, on the 
6th October, in the character of Ramiro in La Cenerentola, with 
immense success. On his return to Italy, whither Barbaja had 
recalled him, he was obliged to remain there until 1831, when 
he entirely recovered his independence. Upon this, he returned 
to Paris, which he did not leave again before 1842, alternating 
between that capital and-London, where he used to sing during 
the summer season. In 1842, Rubini, then at the summit of his 
glory, quitted Paris and London, and, as we should say at the 
present time, the western world, for the purpose of proceeding 
to St. Petersburgh, where he remained until 1845. Being then 
fifty-seven years old, and loaded with honours and riches, he 
retired to the magnificent villa he had built on the spot 
where he was born, and it was there that he died, leaving 
behind him a fortune of more than 3,000,000 franes. 

Rubini was a simple-minded, gentle, and good man, whose 
modest general education scarcely rose above the first elements ; 
his musical education was not more advanced, for he required 
the assistance of an accompanyist to read the most trifling 
canzonetta. Endowed with exquisite sensitiveness, a great 
memory, and that marvellous instinct which makes up for the 
want of acquired knowledge, but which acquired knowledge can 
never replace, Rubini was one of the most admirable singers of 
our time ; a mixture of the improviser and the patient imitator, 
whose physiognomy it is very important that we should catch 
with accuracy. 

The tenors who have acquired sufficient celebrity to leave 
behind them a name in history are not very numerous. Before 
the birth of the a drama, and until the end of the seventeenth 
century, it was the “sopranos” and prime donne who exercised 
almost undisputed sway in Italian opera, as well as in the 
chapels of princes and religious communities. Composers did 
not begin to write for tenor voices until more recently; and the 
first person to signalise himself as a tenor of merit was an 
artist named Buzzolini, who was chamber-singer to the Duke of 
Mantua, about the end of the seventeenth century. In the 
following century, we find the tenors beginning to figure with 
advantage beside the most famous “sopranos,” while composers 
assigned them pretty important parts, particularly in buffo 
operas. Among the celebrated tenors of the eighteenth century, 
we may mention Ettori, who was long in the service of the 
Prince-Palatine, and sang at Padua, in 1770, with great success ; 
Balino, a pupil of Pastocchi, and who died at Lisbon, in 1760 ; 
Rauzzini, at the same period, a celebrated singer and composer, 
who died at Bath, in England, in 1810; Raff, born at Gelsdorff, 





* Tu 1824 poor Beethoven was stone deaf.—Eb. 
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in the Duchy of Juliers, a pupil of Pistocchi, and the greatest 
singer Germany produced in the eighteenth century; Davide 
senior, who possessed one of the most astonishing voices that 
ever existed, an admirable and powerful singer, who shared 
with his contemporary, Ansani, the admiration of Italy ; Mandini, 
an exquisite singer, belonging to the Italian company which 
came to the Théaitre de Monsieur at Paris, in 1789; Viganoni, 
who created the part of Paolino, in Cimarosa’s Matrimonio 
Segreto; Crivelli, who sang a long time at the Théatre-Italien, 
Paris, and in Paolino’s Pirro and Nina produced an effect which 
veteran amateurs still remember; and, lastly, Babbini, one of 
the most delicious tenors of the old Italian school, and who had 
. the honour of giving Rossini some hints on the art of singing. 
The appearance of this illustrious master produced a great revo- 
lution in the economy of dramatic music. The characterising 
feature of this revolution was that the natural voices of soprano, 
mezzo-soprano, contralto, tenor, and bass, assumed in harmony 
the place they occupy in the scale of sound. Thanks to this 
happy reform, which, however, was more the result of necessity 
than a voluntary act of the master, and which, too, had been 
attempted before Rossini’s time, first by Mozart, and then by 
Cimarosa and Paisiello, the tenors replaced the castratos in the 
mind of the composer, who assigued them the preponderating 
part in aJmost all his works. ; 

Among the remarkable tenors conjured up by the genius of 
Rossini, and forming a part of the escort of virtwosi who inter- 
preted his works and will be handed down with them in History, 
we must first mention Garcia, who created the part of Count 
Almaviva in Jd Barbiere di Siviglia—a consummate artist, whose 
powerful and supple voice knew no difficulty. Davide, the 
illegitimate son of the great tenor of the end of the eighteenth 
century, whom we have mentioned above, was a singer of genius, 
for whom Rossini composed a great many works. He appeared 
successively in JZ Turco in Italia, Otello, Ricciardo e Zoraide, La 
Donna del Lago, Zelmira, etc. When Davide junior went to 
Paris in 1829, his voice, fatigued by excesses of every description, 
had become unequal and capricious in tone. In the midst of, 
many traits in rather bad taste, and ridiculous mannerisms and 
vezzi, this great artist sometimes, however, manifested himself 
and transported the public with admiration, as, for instance, in 
the duet of the second act of La Gazza Ladra, which he used to 
sing with Mad. Malibran. Nozzari, an accomplished singer, of 
perfect good taste, was, in Rossini’s operas, the inseparable com- 
panion of Davide, to whom he gave some excellent advice. Nor 
must we forget Mombelli, the father of the prima donna whom 
we heard at Paris, in 1823, when she made so grand an effect in 
the first finale of La Cenerentola. Rossini met Mombelli, at the 
commencement of his career, at Rome, in 1812, and wrote a 
character for him in his first opera, Demetrio e Polibio. We 
must, likewise, mention Bianchi, Bonaldi, and Serafino, for the 
last of whom was composed the tenor part in L’/taliana in 
Algieri; Donzelli, who possessed a powerful and sonorous but 
cumbersome voice, and, lastly, Rubini, for whom Rossini wrote 
only a single cantata, “La Riconoscenza,” a sort of pastoral for 
four voices, performed at the Teatro San Carlo, at Naples, on the 
27th December, 1821, for the benefit of the immortal maestro. 
Although, by the suppleness, brilliancy, and bravura style of his 
talent, Rubini evidently belongs to the school of singers formed 
by the author of J/ Barbiere, Otello, and Semiramide, it is certain 
that the composer who understood best how to utilize and bring 
out his inmost qualities was Bellini. 

As we have very often said, between the dramatic composer 
and the known interpreters of his thoughts, there exists a secret 
and reciprocal influence, which the critic ought to take into ac- 
count. For one or two sublime musicians, who, like Mozart, 
and Rosini, in the best of his operas, know how to “ create” chefs- 
@euvre without going beyond the limits of ordinary voices, there 
are a great number of composers eager to seize on the smallest 
natural idiosyncracy, and mould their ideas to the requirements 
of exceptional voices. Nowhere has this pernicious system been 
practised more than in Italy. In France, too, half the répertoire 
of the Opéra-Comique owed a part of its success to Martin’s 
extraordinary voice. Between the touching and melancholy 
genius of Bellini, and the penetrating organ and deep feeling of 








Rubini, the points of analogy were so numerous and so natural, 
that the two must have felt attracted to each other, like parts of 
oneand the same being which meet again after having been sepa- 
rated, and blend together in some one conception of art. It was 
at Milan, in 1827, that the lucky meeting of the composer and 
the virtuoso took place, and the opera, /¢ Pirata, represented at 
the theatre of La Scala, was the first battle they gained together. 
This opera, which laid the foundations for the fame of the 
young maestro of Catana, increased, also, the reputation of his 
admirable interpreter. La Sonnambula was the second opera 
Bellini composed for his favourite singer. This was also repre- 
sented at Milan, at the theatre De la Canobiana in 1831. “Then 
came J Puritani, performed in 1834, at the Thédtre-Italien, 
Paris, where Bellini died six months after the production of his 
masterpiece, like Hérold after that of his Pré aus Clercs. Doni- 
zetti, too, composed for Rubini the part of Percy, in his 
opera of Anna Bolena, represented at Milan in 1831, a short 
time after Za Sonnambula, and by the same virtuos?. 

Rubini’s voice was that of a high tenor, with a register of 
more than two octaves from the lower E to the F in alt, which 
he reached in certain passages by an heroic sdalzo that always 
excited the admiration of the audience. The flexibility of his 
voice was prodigious, but its quality was not homogeneous, In 
fact, it was only in the upper part of the scale, beginning from 
the E between the fourth and fifth lines of the stave, that 
Rubini’s voice warmed, vibrated, and threw out sounds that 
intoxicated the ear. He was able to go as high as B in alt, giving 
each sound that powerful and manly vibration, designated in 
the schools by the name of chest notes, because the notes appear 
actually to proceed from the seat of life. On reaching this 
extreme limit, his voice melted into a luminous falsetto, forming 
a magic contrast with the preceding chords, This abrupt oppo- 
sition of shade and light, in which the opaque and sweet clear- 
ness of the head notes caused the vigorous sonority of the natural 
tones to stand out in bold relief, was one of the effects most fre- 
quently employed by Rubini. The astonished ear followed the 
singer, in his triumphal ascent, to the highest limit of the tenor 
register, without perceiving any interruption of continuity in 
this long spiral of notes, variously lighted up, and glittering 
upon an even and substantial melodic tissue. 

To this almost inherent power of passing, without a break, from 
the register of the chest voice to that of the head notes, Rubini 
added another no less important—namely, a long respiration, 
the force of which he had learnt to economise. Gifted with a 
broad chest, where his lungs could dilate at their ease, he took 
a high note, filled it successively with light and warmth, and, 
when it was completely expanded, threw it forward into the 
house, where it burst like a Bengal rocket in a thousand colours. 
This artifice, the effect of which was irresistible, was borrowed 
by Rubini from the old Italian school, where it was frequently 
prt des especially by the male soprani, who were particularly 
endowed with a long breath. 

Rubini’s voice, the delicious and penetrating tone of which had 
only to be heard to charm the hearer, was, as we have said, pro- 
digiously flexible. Simple and double scales, arpeggios, trills 
taken upon the highest chords, grupetti, appogiature, and the 
richest and most ingenious combinations of yocalisation, were 
accomplished with a boldness and rapidity which scarcely gave 
the astounded ear time enough to or their difficulty. 
The texture of these marvellous gorgheggi, or, to adopt the 
term still used in the schools, the ¢tessitura of this sparkling 
vocalisation, was not always irreproachable in quality, and 
often wanted substance. ‘The notes were poured forth too 
quickly, and crowded too much upon one another, so that 
the singer was not always able, like an intrepid cavalier who 
reins-in his steed with an all-powerful hand, to moderate 
his flight or stop in his career. In addition to this, a faulty 
movement of the lips, which Rubini was never able to correct, 
showed a certain degree of effort, and proved pretty clearly that 
the virtuoso had been educated in Salar a hap-hazard kind of 
manner. This defect, extremely common at the present day, 
and which M. Mario has eagerly exaggerated, like a scholar who 
at first imitates only the imperfections of his master, was strictly 
prohibited in the old Italian school. The singer’s face was then 
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not allowed to express anything but the sentiment he ex- 
perienced, and the mysteries of vocalisation and mechanism 
remained for ever hidden from the eyes of the public ; a grand 
rule for every branch of art, but one too much disregarded at 


the present day. 
(Zo be continued.) 


Tue style of performance and general effect of this fine band 
are so superior and dissimilar to anything professedly of the 
same nature found in this country, that we think a few remarks, 
in addition to the mere notice space permitted us last week, will 
be acceptable to our readers. The composition of the Guides’ 
band is as follows :—2 flutes or piccolos, 4 E flat clarinets, 8 B 
flat clarinets, 2 oboes, 2 soprano, 2 alto, 2 tenor, and 2 bass saxo- 
phones ; 2 cornet-a-pistons, 4 trumpets, 4 trombones, 2 soprano 
saxhorns in E flat, and 2 contralto saxhorns in B flat, 3 sax- 
trombas in E flat, 2 baritone, and 4 bass saxhorns in B flat, 2 
contra-bass saxhorns in E flat, and 2 in B flat, with the usual 
instruments of percussion. This is certainly a very fine combi- 
nation of instruments for the purposes of what the Germans call 
“harmony-music ;” although the amount of brass may seem, to 
our notions, something in excess. So admirably, however, is the 
music arranged, and so perfectly in command are the volume and 
quality of tone from every part of the band, that, at the utmost 
stretch of forte even, we are offended by no symptom of harsh- 
ness, nor are aware of any unbalanced quality in combination, 
save what the purposes of colour demand. The two first re- 
markable features which impress a listener to this great 
wind-orchestra, are, its exceeding suavity and richness of 


general tone, and its very remarkable power of light 
and shade. A mistake, we think, has been generally 
committed in attributing much, if not everything, of 


these desirable excellencies to the peculiar nature and un- 
equalled perfection of the instruments employed. Doubt- 
less, the instruments are of the very first class. It is unreason- 
able to suppose the Emperor would permit his own special band 
to be supplied with other than the best of everything his inge- 
nious subjects could produce ; or that artists such as those com- 
ponng this orchestra would be content to play on any but the 

est instruments they had the opportunity of selecting. Any- 
thing beyond this, however, is, to our mind, giving an unwar- 
ranted importance to the worker in wood and metal, and, to the 
same extent, discrediting the skill, taste, and feeling of the exe- 
cutive musician. Without doubt, the instruments manufactured 
for the Guides by M. Sax are excellent; but we think it highly 
improbable, either that as good instruments do uot elsewhere 
exist, or that the same instruments in inferior hands would pro- 
duce an equal result. The striking excellencies displayed in the 
gi peng of the Guides—as in every other orchestra—must 

e all but wholly attributable to the qualities of the performers 
and the skill of their conductor. M. Mohris a musician of great 
experience, a talented composer, and thoroughly master of all 
the technics of his present occupation. Not merely is he a time- 
beater or drill-serjeant, severe in the exaction of all the 
minutie of discipline. He thinks as a musician, and has the 
art of communicating his spirit to his troops. His arrange- 
ments for his band evince a perfect appreciation of the 
individualities of tone and effect placed at his command, 
and equal gracefulness and facility in their combination ; 
while the execution of his music reflects credit equally 
on the materiel of his forces, and his own skill as their director. 
Of the performers themselves, it is but the barest justice to 
designate them an association of artists, in the best sense of the 
term. There is no appearance among them of vulgar contest 
for distinction, no py of a wens, amr efforts or success, 
no sulky or slovenly filling up of even the most unimportant 
re that may be cast to each in the general musical drama. 

ach takes his turn of display or subordination, as it may happen, 
with the same careful determination to do his best; be his share 
three notes or three hundred, they are executed, the most attrac- 
tive and the least noticed alike, with a full conviction of their 
importance to the general effect. Over and above the exquisite 
ensemble thus attained, there are evidently individual members 











of this band who take rank in the very first class of executive 
accomplishment. The soli flute, clarinet, oboe, and cornet parts, 
are sustained by performers, who, for beauty of tone, mechanical 
adroitness, and grace and finish of style, need not fear the test of 
any concert-room in Europe. There are others, we are assured, 
of quite equal ability; although the music performed here did 
not afford them equal opportunities of display. Charming as it 
is to hear a solo delivered by one of these men, it is at least an 
equal gratification to notice the perfection of its accompaniment 
by his brethren ;—subdued in tone to the point of being but just, 
and yet sufficiently, audible, and minutely watchful of all the 
tempi rubati of the soloist, there needs little else to prove, for 
these bandsmen, that truly artist-way of feeling, we have already 
asserted for them. 

In every point of excellence of which wind instrument music 
seems capable, this French band approaches much closer to the 
idea of perfection than any other we have heard. Its grand 
quality of tone, and perfect command of light and shade, we 
have already mentioned ; and to these it must be added that its 
intonation is universally irreproachable (at once a great diffi- 
culty and desideratum in these wind combinations), that its style 
is clean and precise without disagreeable hardness, and its small 
points of finesse and expression always appropriate and un- 
affected, and that, when needful, it accomplishes such a pianis- 
simo as we recommend for imitation to all wind-bands both in 
and out of Her Majesty’s service, to say nothing of some 
orchestras of higher pretensions, to boot. Finally, it does not 
annoy and disgust us with that perpetual drumming which so 
essentially vulgarises the effect of our military bands in general. 
The French band can use its drums, and that, too, with all 
desirable force, when needed; but it wisely abstains from re- 
minding us of “Richardson’s show,” and “ Bartelmy fair,” by 
the abuse of a very useful item in its effects. 

On the “ great Saturday” at the Crystal Palace, we could not 
avoid comparison between the Guzdes and the various English 
bands present. By contrast, more especially, the effect of all 
the latter was coarse, unsatisfactory, and too often vulgar. Even 
the “Crystal Palace Band” itself shone not a whit more brightly 
than the rest, and was, in some respects, a vast deal more 
disagreeable. Its wholly brass composition imparts a wearisome 
monotony of quality which the presence of flutes, oboes, and 
clarinets would certainly mitigate. But this is by no means 
the total of its evils. Its style is pompous, vulgar, and exag- 
gerated, and, above all, it is wholly guiltless of any approach to a 
piano. We listen with cracking ears to its blasts and uproar, 
until persona. convenience can endure no more, and then rush 
precipitately from its neighbourhood in a condition that would 
gladiy accept the scream of a locomotive whistle by way of 
relief. 

The journey of the Guides’ band to London has certainly 
produced much popular enjoyment ; but, we imagine, it will not 
be without its use in a higher point of view. The Frenchmen 
have shown us what perfection is attainable with this kind of 
music, and it is much to be hoped our military bands and their 
masters will not prove too conceited or obtuse to avail them- 
selves of the example thusset. The English are generally called 
an “imitative” people ; here is a good opportunity for testing 
their faculty. 





Haypy A Pranororte TEacHER.— When Haydn first visited England, 
a'most exalted personage sent Salomon to the world-renowned composer, 
with the request that he would give him lessons on the piano. Haydn 
stared at his friend: “1? I am no piano player. Give lessons!’ “I en- 
treat you,” replied Salomon, who was perfectly familiar with English 
ways, “do not refuse: else it will get out, and then it is all over with 
our whole enterprise, in fact with our entire existence here. Ask what 
compensation you please: put money in your pocket; go at the stated 
hours, and be quite sure there'll be nothing im it but the name of the 
thing.” Haydn complied. The first time, he was introduced into the 
presence, graciously conversed with for a quarter of an hour, and then 
dismissed. As for the other hours, he was allowed to pass them in the 
ante-chamber, where he found himself not ill at ease, since nearly every 
person present was emulous to entertain him. On his departure he 
received, besides the stipulated rich remuneration, a fine present for his 
faithful services as pianoforte master, 
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M. JULLIEN’S CONCERTS. 

Wiru the exception of Tuesday evening, the second night of 
the concerts, when the numbers exhibited some falling off—no 
doubt caused by the apprehension of a crowd similar to that of 
Monday night—the theatre has been crammed to excess every 
evening. The performances have lost nothing of their attrac- 
tions since the opening night, and to the well varied programmes 
and admirable solo playing of Messrs. Kenig, Wuille, Lavigne, 
Duhém, De Folly, Collinet, Baumann, and others, M. Jullien 
has added the vocal performances of Madame Anna Thillon, who 
nightly delights her auditors by her charming and piquant sing- 
ing the “Bohémienne,” from Meyerbeer’s L’£toile du Nord, 
Mr. George Linley’s ballad, “ Minnie,” and an American ditty, 
“Old friends at home.” Mr, Frisch, the flautist, also appeared 
on Thursday for the first time at M. Jullien’s concerts, and won 
well-merited success in a solo fantasia on an air from M. Jullien’s 
Pietro il Grande. The special performances during the week 
were Mozart’s Jupiter Symphony, given entire, and movements 
from Mendelssohn’s A minor, Haydn’s Surprise, Beethoven’s D, 
and other symphonies. A quadrille from Meyerbeer's new opera, 
TL Etoile du Nord,was played for the first time on Wednesday with 
distinguished success. Itis written by M. Jullien, and cannot fail 
to become exceedingly popular. The melodies are full of life and 
vigour, and have been selected with great taste. The selection also 
from Rossini’s Comte Ory is a highly effective pot pourri, and 
has been very popular with the audience. We must notice 
M. Jullien’s “Moldavian Schottische” asa very characteristic and 
lively dance, and most likely to grow into favour with amateur 
terpsichoreans. The new “ American Quadrille ’—in which the 
tunes are spirited and well selected—is so excellently written 
and so well varied, and the solos so cleverly distributed, affording 
several of M. Jullien’s leading instrumentalists an opportunity 
of exhibiting their talents, that it has been received nightly with 
distinguished applause, and is looked to as one of the features 
of the Concerts. Of course the “British Army Quadrille” is 
retained in the programme, and the performance of “God Save 
the Queen” at the conclusion, followed by “Partant pour la Syrie,” 
constitutes the grand climax of the first part, night after night. 

Inshort,M.Jullien’s Concertshave proved more successful than 
on any former occasion, and his audiences appear to grow more and 
more into the liking and discrimination of good music—a fact en- 
tirely to be attributed to his indomitable perseveranceand energy. 





DEATH OF A VETERAN Enciisn Composer.—The veteran Tom 
Williams, the author and publisher of several popular composi- 
tions, including “ Not a drum was heard,” “Trim the lamp,” 
“My native land, good night,” “First vid de Grace,” “Up 
Guards and at ’em,” &c., &e., is no more. He died last week, in 
London, at an advanced age, and his remains were to be inter- 
red on Tuesday. Of late years, he has been in the habit of pass- 
ing much of his time in Brighton; but it was evident to all who 
had the pleasure of his acquaintance, that an insidious disease 
had been for some time preying upon his constitution. It 
finally terminated in his death at the moment he was contem- 
plating another visit to Brighton. The late John Reeves 
rendered his song of “ First vid de grace” very popular by his 
humorous style of singing it ; but since, the death of that cele- 
brated comedian, no person seems to have attempted the song. 
Mr. Wiliiams was very intimate with the members of several 
Glee and Madrigal Union, and took great pleasure in hearing 
them sing. Mr. Broadbridge has sung his song “ Up guards and 
at’em” with much éclat. The compositions of Mr. Williams 
were in what is termed the old style ; but many of them were 
telling, and nothing ever gave the composer greater pleasure 
than to be complimented by the veteran Braham, of whose sing- 
ing and style of composition he was a great admirer. 





ORGAN. 
THE “ DIRECT-ACTION ” SYSTEM OF ORGAN BUILDING. 


A CORRESPONDENT, referring to a notice which appeared some 
weeks back in our Provincial Intelligence of the re-building of 
the organ in the Mechanics’ Hall at Nottingham, by Mr. Groves 
of London, wishes to know what 7s the “ direct-action system ” 
on which this organ has been rebuilt, and what, if any, are its 
advantages over its ordinary method of construction. We can 
easily satisfy our querist on both points. The “ direct-action 
system” is merely such an arrangement of the internal parts of 
the instrument, that the communication between the keys and 
the palettes, or valves, by which the wind is admitted to the 
pipes, becomes as “ direct” as possible. In order to accomplish 
this object, the sound-boards are so arranged that the notes, and, 
of course, the pipes which produce them, are stationed in regular 
order from left to right, or, in other words, from bass to treble, 
instead of going from “ side to side,” or by alternate notes—thus, 
C standing on the left side, C sharp on the right, and so on, as 
in the ordinary method. The mechanical connection which 
transmits the touch of the performer thus follows the regular 
order of the key-board, and those supposed abominations called 
“roller-boards,” which, on the ordinary system, are required to 
spread the action alternately from side to side, are dispensed 
with. Another peculiarity of the “ direct-action system,” when 
carried out in its entirety, is, that all the pipes throughout the 
instrument are arranged to stand “on their own wind,” or,in other 
words, are placed immediately over the valves by which they 
are supplied with air, and thus all “ grooving ” and “ convey- 
ancing ” are rendered unnecessary, not to say forbidden ; for the 
thorough adherents to this mode of structure wholly repudiate 
the use of speaking-pipes in the front of an organ-case. 

Before we answer our correspondent’s query as to the advan- 
tages of this method, it occurs to us to remark on the very odd 
claims to inventions that are constantly put forth by English 
organ-builders, and the extremely small amount of mechanical, 
or, indeed, of any sort of reading, which such claims reveal. 
This “ Direct action system,” it appears, is claimed as an inven- 
tion by Mr. Groves, of London, is equally claimed by Messrs. 
Kirkland and Jardine, of Manchester, and has positively formed 
the subject of a newspaper controversy between them; whereas, 
in fact, the invention, if such it can be properly called, belongs 
to neither one nor the other. The first public announcement of 
this system in England—at least in modern times—occurred at 
the Great Exhibition of 1851, wherein an organ, having two 
rows of keys, and constructed after this manner, was shown b 
Schulze, a Prussian organ-builder; and which organ now stands 
in the Town-hall of Northampton. M. Schulze professed to 
have constructed his instrument according to the new system of 
a certain Professor Tépfer, whose “invention” included the 
mechanical features of the “Direct”-system, as well as some 
peculiarities of voicing. M. Schulze is the present, and only, 
advocate of this system on the Continent; and so zealously has 
he adopted its dogmas, that some few years since, when employed 
to reconstruct the interior of the large organ at Lubeck, he posi- 
tively withdrew the wind-supply from the complete set of 32 
and 16 feet pipes, which, formed of pure tin, adorn the fine case of 
this instrument, left them simply “dummies,” and placed others of 
his own make in the interior! Were this fact not attested beyond 
doubt, such an instance of perversity of judgment and mechanical 
wrong-headedness in support of a childish theory, would be 
beyond the limits of belief. To return, however, to Messrs. 
Groves, and Kirkland and Jardine—these gentlemen must, 
surely, be aware of the existence of the Prussian organ in the 
Northampton Hall, and, as surely, must they be aware of 
Professor Tépfer’s claim to the invention of its “ system.” How, 
then, can they, separately, put forth any claim to origination in 
such a stale matter? and, still more, how can they, unitedly, 
have the assurance to wrangle about it in private? But the 
best of the joke is, that the “Direct ” system is no more Professor 
Tépfer’s, than is it either of his English opponents; for in the 
writings of the Abbé Vogler we find a description of some- 
thing nearly identical, and which he calls his “Simplification 
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System.” ‘We need not tell our readers how long this must 
have preceded these fertile mechanical times, which produce 
such luminaries of invention as Messrs. Toépfer, Schulze, 
Groves, and Kirkland and Jardine ; and, consequently, what 
may be the value of the inventive claims of the latter. 
Furthermore, there cannot be a doubt on the mind of any one 
acquainted with mechanical subjects, that this “Direct” system 
must have been the plan on which the very earliest organs were 
made. It is obviously the scheme that would be pursued in the 
first attempts to construct a complicated instrument of the organ- 
class, before any of the later refinements of mechanical arrange- 
ment had been discovered. 

The advantages of the “ Direct,” over the ordinary, system, 
are absolutely none—the disadvantages are many. In the first 
place, the lateral extension of the: pipes of an organ must be 
greater than that of the keys which command them ; or, in other 
words, the sound-boards must be wider than the key-frames, and, 
consequently, the pallets, though following the same order of 
succession (under the “ Direct” system, we mean) cannot, except 
in the case of a few of the middle notes, be opposite to the keys. 
The action, therefore, from the keys to the palates, must take a 
diagonal, or, rather, fan-like course ; and, in so doing, create a 
greater amount of friction than can arise from any action pro- 
ceeding in lines parallel with its exciting force, even with the 
intervention of a roller-board. This defect of the “ direct ” sys- 
tem is so obviously susceptible of demonstration, as to need no 
further remark. Two other serious defects of this plan are, the 
great waste of room occasioned by placing all the large pipes of 
the instrument at one side and all the small ones at the other; 
and the seriously unequal strain of weight thrown on the fram- 
ing by the same arrangement. And all this, and a host of other 
disadvantages which any mechanic ought to perceive, are in- 
curred merely for the sake of dispensing with roller-boards— 
about the use of which, when properly constructed, there is 
really no appreciable evil, either theoretical or practical ! 

We have only roughly indicated the mechanical considerations 
of the question ; but, if our correspondent has not derived the 
satisfaction he desires, shall be happy to resume the subject at 
some future opportunity. 


DRAMATIC. 

Princess’s.—A new melodramatic spectacle in three acts and 
eight scenes, entitled Schamyl, the Warrior-Prophet, was pro- 
duced on Monday night with moderate success. The success 
was almost entirely owing to the scenery, dresses, and mise-en- 
scéne, which are admirable. and reflect great credit on the 
machinists, decorators, and costumiers. Mr. Oscar Byrne, too, 
the ballet-master, is deserving of praise for the incidental 
dances, which are novel and picturesque ; and here all eulogium 
ceases. Schamyl, the Warrior-Prophet is taken from a French 
drama which, last season in Paris, had a successful run. The 
characters and incidents were happily suited to the times, and, 
in consequence, incongruities and absurdities were readily over- 
looked in the bustle, quick changes, stirring incidents, and _hair- 
breadth escapes provided by the author. The piece will not 
bear dissection, nor can the plot be clearly evolved ; everything 
is contradictory and impossible, and, although written about 
bond fide times and relating toa real living personage, never 
did tale of fairy make greater exactions on the imagination of 
the spectator than Schamyl, the Warrior-Prophet. Of course 
Schamy] is made a hero, but our first impressions of him are not 
very favourable; the first thing we learn of him is that he 
is young and wild, quarrels with everybody and runs in debt 
deeply. These characteristics may belong to a hero, but are not 
essentials to his constitution, and, unless with a distinct purpose, 
the dramatist, we fancy, should have eschewed their mention. 
However, having mentioned them, we are led to expect them, 
and on the entrance of Schamy] naturally anticipate a Circassian 
Rover or Wildrake—a very game bird caught wild in the 
Caucasian hills, half-tamed and pecking at every hand stretched 
out to it. Never was disappointment greater than when Mr. 
Ryder walked on the stage with long and measured strides, tall, 
muscular, middle-aged, looking much more like a well-reared 












stately barn-door cock than a juvenile haggard or ger-falcon, 
and seeming utterly incapable, in his placidity and respectability, 
of quarrelling with anybody or being indebted to any tradesman 
for a denier. As the piece progressed, we were enabled to make 
out that it commences in 1834, in which “anno domini” 
Schamy] is at ‘Teflis, in the palace of Prince David Vassiloff, the 
Russian governor (Mr. James Vining), and under his protection, 
—how he came under his protection we are not told. Schaimyl’s 
mother, Zenda (Mrs. Phillips), and his half-brother, Halim (Mr. 
J. F. Cathcart), call upon him in the Russian palace, and rouse 
the Circassian lion in his breast. He deserts the Russians and 
succours his countrymen. His greatest exploits are going on a 
raft down an sy waterfall and opening the dykes. By 
opening the dykes he saves Circassia and drowns his enemies. 
Schamyl is about to be elected Imaum of Circassia—since he is 
the accredited son of the prophet Khasi-Moullah—when Has- 
beck, a Circassian chief in league with Russia, and father to 
Halim, denounces him as illegitimate ; whereupon Zenda—who, 
believing her son Schamyl to be lost on the raft, has taken 
poison—appears suddenly, declares Schamyl to be the true 
and legitimate offspring of Khasi-Moullah, and expires on the 
spot. Schamyl is declared Imaum. He has now in his power 
Prince Vassiloff, to whom he proposes honourable terms of 
peace, which the Russian governor declines on the ground 
that, being a prisoner, the acceptation would be dero- 
gatory to him as a soldier. By the mediation, however, 
of Fedora (Miss Heath), daughter of Vassiloff, and beloved by 
and loving Schamyl, the Governor is set at liberty, and Schamyl 
follows him to Teflis to conclude the treaty. Of course, the 
Russian Governor plays the villain, and tries to arrest Schamy]l, 
who is saved by a miraculous stratagem, in which Fedora is 
killed, and the piece concludes with an epilogue—supposed to 
take place twenty years later, in the present year, 1854—in 
which Schamyl receives the representatives of the English, 
French, and Turkish navy, all of whom unite in a pleasing 
fraternisation. 

Tt is but justice to say that Mr. Palgrave Simpson, the trans- 
lator, has vastly improved on the original, and has created one 
character—that of a travelling English doctor, admirably played 
by Mr. Walter Lacy—deprived of which, the new piece would 
have passed off heavily and without relief. The Doctor's smart 
and lively sayings told with much effect, and mainly conduced 
to the success of the drama on Monday night. As a first-class 
theatre, however, to the name of which the Princess’s has un- 
doubted pretensions, that establishment should have left 
Schamyl, the Warrior Prophet, to the consideration. of such 
theatres as rejoice in the production of Melo-Dramatic 
Spectacles. 

Srranp.—The performances at this theatre have exhibited a 
marked improvement lately, and the houses, as a natural conse- 
quence, have been well attended. The management displays 
much skill in seizing on the popular topics of the moment, and 
transferring them to the boards. As a general rule, pieces thus 
constructed do not possess any peculiar intrinsic worth, nor run 
for a lengthened period. But we do not look for the beauties of 
a Raphael nor the severe grandeur of a Michael Angelo ina 
potitical caricature. If it makes them laugh, although the 
drawing may be bad, and the engraving—as is usually the case, 
by the way—worse, it has served the purpose for which it was 
made. The same holds good of the kind of piece now playing 
at this theatre. In proof of our assertion, we may mention the 
New Wags of Windsor, which has now reached its fifty-fifth or 
fifty-sixth night, and Who's a Traveller? which bids fair to 
become almost as popular. In fact, if the management continues 
to pursue the same line of policy much longer, the répertoire of 
the Strand Theatre will become a kind of dramatic register for 
passing events of any importance, and future Macaulays will 
rank its playbills among the documents most precious for the 
purposes of history. 

Where's Cruvelli? produced on Monday, is the last specimen of 
the style of writing to which we have alluded, and a very 
favourable specimen it is. The dialogue is neat and rattling, 
and altogether free from any personal allusions, which people 
might imagine, from the title, that it contained. The plot, of 
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course, is exceedingly slight. A celebrated artist has suddenly 
quitted the Grand Opéra in Paris. The manager is in a frightful 
predicament; the house is full, and the audience impatient. At 
this crisis, Mr. George Honey and Miss Beaumont, from the 
Strand theatre, ——. to have come on a trip to Paris, pay 
a visit to the manager. The latter hears that they are to sing 
the next day at the Strand in La Sonnambula, the very opera 
the fair fugitive was to have appeared in. Need we say that 
Mr. George Honey, transformed into Signora Onizetti, appears 
as Amina, and Miss Beaumont, dressed in a Swiss jacket and 
knee-breeches, and figuring as Signor Beaumonti, impersonates 
Elvino? Our readers may, perhaps, inquire why Mr. George 
Honey should play the female character, and Miss Beaumont the 
gentleman. To this we reply, that we do not know, unless it 
is because Mr. Bedford impersonated Norma at the Adelphi, 
and was supported by Miss Woolgar as Pollio. 

However, the piece was entirely successful. Mr. G. Honey 
was exceedingly funny, and, waat is more, never over-stepped 
the limits of propriety, in a costume that would provide many 
actors with opportunities for the exhibition of coarse vulgari- 
ties too tempting to be resisted. Mr. Honey achieved a legiti- 
mate success, and was loudly called for at the fall of the cur- 
tain. This gentleman is an actor of original talent, and, 
without a doubt, one of the principal attractious at this theatre. 

We must not forget to mention Miss Beaumont for the be- 
coming manner in which she played a trifling part; nor Mr. 
J. Howard, for the unobtrusive but telling style in which he 
delivered the smart dialogue, anent testimonials, silver tea-pots, 
requisitions, ete., etc. set down for him in_ his character of the 
manager. To sum up shortly, Where's Cruvelli? is a decided 
success. 

MaryLesone.—Mr. Heraud’s tragedy of Videna, has yielded 
its place in the bills, for a time at least, to Macbeth, Othello, and 
other standard works, On the re-production of Macbeth, last 
Monday night, Mr. and Mrs. W. Wallack played as well, and 
were received as heartily, as ever in the two principal characters, 
Mr. Edwards, who has already become a favourite here, sung 
the music of Hecate with great taste and effect. This gentleman 
is a valuable addition to the establishment. A new drama, 
entitled Love and Loyalty, will shortly be produced. 





THE PANOPTICON. 

A ¥rew months since, our colossal contemporary the Zimes, 
published a long article upon the cheap literature of the day, 
with more especial reference to the works issued by Mr. Rout- 
ledge of Farringdon-street. In that article, the writer went into 
some very interesting details concerning the wonderful circulation 
obtained by books and the vast amount of information and 
amusement spread throughout the length and breadth of this 
kingdom, not to mention our Indian possessions and immense 
colonies, from the simple fact of Mr. Routledge having adopted 
the modest shilling as the standard price of his publications. 
The effects of the “shilling,” it appears, are wonderful. At this 
price, works, previously scarcely heard of at a higher price, 
obtained a respectable circulation, and amply remunerate 
the publisher, as soon as they are reduced to a shilling, 
while the sale of those already popular increase a 
hundred, and, in some cases, a thousand fold. Now this great 
principle of cheapness is not successful in the case of literature 
alone. Experience has already proved that its results are 
equally favourable in other instances. Need we point to the 
penny stamp and cheap excursion-trains? Why should the 
same not hold good of science and art? We feel convinced that 
it will, and the Royal Panopticon is a glorious example of the 
truth of our assertion. A few years ago, before people had dis- 
covered that it was more profitable to cater for the amusement 
and instruction of the masses at moderate prices than for the 
pleasure of a select few possessed of well-filled purses, the 
admission to the Panopticon would, doubtless, have been five 
shillings, or, at the least, half-a-crown. If we recollect aright, it 
cost five shillings to see the Panorama of London, at the 
Culosseum, when that building was first opened to the public. 
The managers of the Panopticon, however, are men of the present 








day. Although the edifice must have cost a very large sum to 
erect, and the other expenses connected with the institution have 
been very large, they did not for one moment endeavour to re- 
cover the outlay by high prices of admission. Nay; they did not 
even adopt a sort of sliding scale, like that at another large 
public building. There are no five-shilling days, at the Panop- 
ticon, for a select few to wander through deserted galleries and 
desolate corridors. The directors appreciated, no doubt, the 
humanising effects of art. They felt that the thirst for know- 
ledge and innocent amusement was a kind of link uniting the 
peer and the peasant, and that there was little fear that the poor 
mechanic, although, perhaps, in a fustian jacket, who had 
so strong a desire for instruction as to hoard up his 
pence for the purpose of gratifying that desire ;— they 
felt, we repeat, that such a man would not misbehave 
himself, or prove in any way offensive or disagreeable to his 
more fortunate brother, who might, perhaps, wear a better coat 
and possess more ample means, but who could not feel greater 
admiration or enthusiasm for the triumphs of human intellect 
set before his wondering eyes. The directors adopted, therefore 
—how wisely we need not say—the modest shilling as the 
“ open Sesame,” to all the marvels collected beneath their lofty 
dome. What all those marvels are who shall attempt to say, 
What writer, with only a column or two of print at his disposal? 
would be rash enough to endeavour to describe them at full ? 
If there be such a man—if there exist such a daring individual, 
we should like to make his acquaintance; we would in- 
stantly—had we sufficient influence—get him appointed to 
the command of the Baltic fleet, or dispatched to Sebas- 
opol. No; it is useless to attempt describing the thousand 


“attractions of the Royal Panopticon, or even, indecd, what 


may be deemed the mere accessaries, such as the structure 
itself, with its Moorish turrets and Alhambra-like embellish- 
ments; the wonderful and gigantic electric machine, without 
an equal in the world; the large Leyden battery; the Magneto- 
Electric Machine; the diving apparatus, by means of which 
a muscular gentleman descends into the water, and walks 
about in that element with a degree of ease and unconcern that 
must put the fishes to shame; the Chrysalis Life Preserver; 
and the various fairylike models, not to mention other subjects 
of startling effect, on a smaller scale, such as the ascending and 
descending carriages, by which the adventurous visitor is con- 
veyed to and from the lower and upper parts of the building, 
seated (generally) in solitary glory, pi) looking, in spite of all 
his efforts to appear unconcerned, singularly ill at ease, under 
the gaze of the many faces directed in silent astonishment 
towards him. 

But although, as we have said, it is impossible to describe al? 
the wonders contained in the Panopticon,we may call our readers’ 
attention to some of the principal ones. In the first place we have 
the moving panorama of Verona, which, with the dioramie views 
accompanying it, is one of the leading attractions. It is produced 
by Messrs. Carpenter and Westley, who are the painters likewise 
of the closing dioramic view—the interior of the Church of San 
Zenone—while the four first views are from the hand of Mr, 
Thomas Clare. These views present in succession the magni- 
ficent Porch of the Duomo, a Cathedral structure of great anti- 
quity, some portions being anterior to the reign of Charlemagne; 
the Piazza delle Erbe, once the Forum of Verona, and surrounded 
by monuments of its former greatness : the tomb of the Scaligers, 
in the old Cemetery of Santa Maria I’Antica ; and, lastly, the 
exterior of the Church of San Zenone, an architectural celebrity, 
dear to the historian and the artist. 

The panoramic series of objects preceding these views includes 
the Church of San Vatale ; the Orphan Asylum, near which is 
the tomb still shown as that of Romeo and Juliet; the Ponte 
Navi, and behind it, on the opposite side of the river, the Church 
of the Holy Trinity ; San Fermo Maggiore, with its three gables; 
the Amphitheatre, and, beyond it, the Philharmonic Theatre; 
the Church of St. Luke; the Church of San Giovannie in Valle, 
seen in the foreground; Castel Vecchio, in the distance, with 
the Palazzo Canossa in front; the Ponte Nuovo and Ponte 
Vecchio, with the Tower of the Church of the Holy Apostles; 
the Campanile and Palazzo Maffei, both which are also shown in 
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the dioramic view of the Piazza delle Erbe; the Church of San 
Zenone, seen also, both externally and internally, in the two 
concluding dioramic views, the Churches of Santa Anastasia, 
Saint Thomas of Canterbury, and Santa Maria Matricolare, 
which is the ancient Duomo or Cathedral of Verona ; the Ponte 
Pietra ; St. George’s Church; the Castle of St. Peter, on its 
eminence, with the ruins of the Palace of Theodoric ; beneath 
it, the Church of St. Peter; and, lastly, on the farthest hill 
in the distance, to the right, the Castle of St. Felix. We have 
named these principal objects of interest as they succeed each 
other in the moving chain of tableaux, but an account of Verona, 
embracing a notice of all the most important scenes displayed in 
the panorama, will be found in the catalogue. The dioramic 
views, already enumerated, follow the exhibition of the panorama; 
and these in turn are succeeded by a dioramic miscellany, con- 
sisting of the prismatic disc, which is designed to illustrate cer- 
tain optical phenomena; a succession of chromatropic effects ; 
and an allegory in which the Queen appears enthroned as the 
patroness of the arts and sciences, typified by figures grouped 
around her. This final view is mime | by the display of the 
central fountain, at high pressure, and rendered beautifully 
luminous and chromatic by scientific appliances. 

The sculpture in the Rotunda, and the paintings in the north 
Lecture-room, are an ever-new source of pleasure to visitors. 
Their attraction is not of a kind that diminishes very readily ; 
but, to those who possess a true appreciation of the excellent in 
art, will rather increase with familiarity. 

In the Photographic department there have been some im- 
portant steps made towards rendering this feature a distinct and 
prominent attraction. The experienced and able superintendent 
of the operations, Mr. Spencer, is now supported by several dis- 
tinguished colourists of high standing, among them Mr. Lock, 
whose highly-finished and delicate miniatures form one of the 
annual attractions at the Royal Academy. 

The galleries contain many and various expositions of indus- 
trial art ; and the entire process of several branches of manu- 
facture may here be gathered from practical illustrations. 
Amongst the productive machinery in operation, may be noticed 
Morgan’s Jacquard-loom, for figured silks: Dart and Son’s 
printing-loom ; the glass-blowing apparatus; and the vertical 
machinery for cutting out patterns, in wood or metal, for inlaid 
or carved wood, such as parquetry floors, mosaic boxes, desks, 
bookshelves, brackets, and ladies’ work-tables. 

In the first gallery there is a porch well worth the attention 
of the connoisseur. The objects exhibited consist of bronzed sta- 
tuettes and imitations of china; but the specimens are far supe- 
rior to the ordinary productions, or, indeed, to anything we have 
ever seen. The deceptive surface of the bronze work is so mar- 
vellously perfect as to baffle the closest scrutiny of accustomed 
eyes. Not only is the smooth surface of new bronze imitated to 
perfection, but we have every stage of time’s handiwork copied 
with the fidelity of a loving pupil. The beautiful torso of the 
Venus of Milo has been selected by the artist for a triumphant 
display of his skill; and the only regret which we feel on lookin 
at it is that the original, in the Louvre, being of cacaiedialed 
marble, the association is incomplete—unless, indeed, we may 
imagine a contemporary work in bronze. But there are little 
antique cups and figures, the veritable originals of which are in 
bronze, a fact giving to the copies more interest and value in the 
eyes of dilettanti. Although this curious exhibition of skill in 
the production of fac-simile may not pretend to equal importance 
with the higher branches of art exemplified at the Royal 
Panopticon, we advise no one to terminate a visit without 
glancing at the specimens we have alluded to. 





Society FoR ENCOURAGEMENT OF Mosic IN THE NETHER- 
LANDS.—The following have been recently elected members :— 
Mesdames Clara Schumann, Wieckin (Diisseldorf), and Messrs. 
H. Berlioz (Paris), W. Taubert (Berlin), H. Dorn (Berlin), 
W. Smits (Amsterdam), F. Liszt (Weimar), E. de Conssemaker 
(Dunkirke), T. P. Dupont (Detmold), H. Litveff (Brunswick), 
G. A. Macfarren (London), Richard Wagner (Ziirich), T, Sartini 
(Rome), T, A, von Eyken (Elberfeld). 





REVIEWS. 


“ TARENTELLE.” Pour le Piano. Par Réné Favarger. 
and Co. 

This ¢arantelle is in D minor, correctly written and animated enough, 
bnt in parts somewhat common-place, and in no respect denoting the 
slightest amount of originality. It is very easy, and that alone will be 
recommendation to school girls, and masters who object to give their 
pupils difficult music for fear they may be asked to play it over them- 
selves, Of these last there are a good number about, N’importe. 


Cramer, Beale, 


“Pris pu Lac.” Idylle Pour le Piano. 
Ewer and Co. 
This “Idylle,” (fantastic title!) belongs to a class of music which is 
beginning to be obtrusive. Every foreign pianist who enjoys a summer 
holiday, and smokes a cigar on the edge of a lake, or pond, in the 
country, straightway imagines himself poet, and inflicts his reflections 
upon the musical public on his return home, in the shape of a notturno, 
or something of the sort. M. Lehmeyer is like a hundred others, and 
has not been able to fish up anything like a new idea from “the lake” 
of his predilection. Let him try a hill next time and he may be more 
fortunate. The Zdylle is in C sharp minor, with an episode in A flat, 
which said, all is said. a 
“StrenaDE Mavresque.” Pour le Piano. 
Jungmann. Ewer and Co. 
A “characteristic”? movement with very little character, and not a 
bit more mauresque than arabesque or grotesque. The second part, 
where the subject is given to the left hand, is needlessly difficult for so 
trifling an affuir. We may advise Herr Jungmann, who is probably a 
young man, that it is not enough to assume the minor key and 3-4 
measure, with the second quaver of the bar split into semi-quavers, to 
be entitled to the reputation of having composed a good serenade in 
the Moorish or Spanish manner. “ First find your tune,” 


Par Sigismond Lehmeyer. 


Composée par Albert 


Pour le Piano. Par W. Vincent Wallace. 
Beale, and Co. 

Here is another “morgeau caractéristique,” and this time really 
characteristic, and charmingly melodious in the bargain. Mr. Wallace 
has composed few pieces more elegant or better calculated to show off 
the capabilities ofa pianist of taste and feeling, combined with tolerable 
powers of execution, than this barcarole, which is in A flat, graceful 
throughout, a new interest attached to the theme on each time of its 
recurrence, and without one commonplace thought or passage from the 
first page to the last. Our countryman is certainly a better hand at 
the more refined class of musique de salon than one half of his foreign 
competitors and rivals. 


“ BARCAROLLE.” Cramer, 


“Beaumont Pork.” Pour le Piano. Composée par Elisabeth 
St.-Mare. Robert W. Olilivier. 

The ¢rio or second part of this polka is pleasant and lively, The 
whole is easy, without pretence, and can offend no one, while it may 
amuse many. It serves its purpose thoroughly, a quality to be recom- 
mended in polkas, 


“CHANsoNS D’AmoUR,” Par Charles Evers. Ewer and Co, 

Four light, well-written, and very graceful bagatelles, neither easy 
nor difficult, but something conveniently between the two. The only 
fault we can find is, that there is not sufficient of what is termed 
couleur locale, by fiddlers as well as limners, to distinguish them from 
each other, The Turkish chanson d'amour (in A minor), for example, 
has no decided character, although the muezzin calls to mosque every 
now and then, and there are occasional glimpses of wild melody. An 
other name would suit it as well. Nor do we find anything Russian 
in the Russian love-song (in G@ minor), which in places (instance the 
whole of Page 3) is much more like the French style of tune than any- 
thing. This is, however, the best-written of the four chansons, and is 
altogether an attractive piece of music, the variations and ornaments 
being quite as agreeable as the theme itself, which is quaint’and pretty, 
if not absolutely Muscovite. No. 4, the Swiss love-song (in C), has 
more of evident character than any of the others; and yet, without 
knowing why, we like it the least of the set. No, 2, “ Provence” (in A), 
is flowing and tuneful, but the episode, which extends from page 7 to 
10 inclusive, is commonplace, and written with less musical finish than 
the rest. As for national character, we really can see none in it, 
There is not a trace of the Provengal tune from beginning to end. 








Moz. Crauss has left Paris for Holland, where she will play 
and give concerts in most of the principal towns. 
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NOTICE. 


—_— 


In accordance with a new Postal Regulation, it is absolutely 
necessary that all copies of Taz Musica, Wor tp, transmitted 
through the post, should be folded so as to expose to view the red 


stamp. 

It is requested that all letters and papers for the Editor be addressed 
“9 the Editor of the Musical World, 28, Holles Street ; and all 
business communications to the Publishers, at the same address. 





To Orcanists.—The papers on the Panopticon Organ are pub- 
lished in Nos, 28 and 32 of the present series. The article on the 
Leeds Organ will be found in No. 30; and the Review of the 
Organ at St. George’s Hall in Nos. 34, 35, and 37. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Le CHEvALier DE CuareLain.—We are unable to publish the 
verses of our correspondent, as it is against our rule, and indeed 
against our licence, to interfere in politics. 

Mr. T. L. Fowte.—ZJt would be useless to publish the letter of 
our correspondent; nor can we entertain his scheme about the 
musical contributions to the Patriotic Fund, until we receive 
propositions from a larger number and on a more extended scale. 

A. K.—We much regret our inability to give any further advice 
on the matter. 

Tne ParaGrapu sent by Mr. Meiuor 7s an advertisement. 
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THE paper headed “ Rubini,” in another part of this day’s 
impression, is a translation of some passages from a long and 
elaborate essay upon that celebrated singer, which M. Scudo, 
the well-known musical critic, has contributed to the Revue 
des Deux Mondes. As whatever relates to Rubini must 
interest the majority of our readers, and as the translation 
has been sent us by a contributor of long standing, we have 
inserted it. At the same time we feel it our duty to disavow 
any absolute participation in the opinions of M. Scudo, and 
any sympathy with the extravagant tone of his appreciations. 
That Rubini was a great vocalist is patent to all the world, 
anc. that Bellini was in his way a charming and attractive 
composer. But we really cannot understand why either the 
man who sang “ Vivi tu,” however well, or the man who 
composed J Puritani, should be written about in a strain 
that would be hyperbolical even if applied in the one case to 
Malle. Rachel, and in the other to Rossini himself. We 
wish somebody would supply our literary friends over the 
water with an index expurgatorium of adjectives, figures, and 
comparisons, which belong more strictly to the domain of 
rhodomontade than to that of pure art-criticism. In reading 
the Parisian fewilletons we are struck with the fact that 
every singer, dancer, actor, and composer is possessed of 
qualities that invite excessive admiration and ensure a 
lasting celebrity. Ifa paragraph records the important fact 
that M. Goria, the pianist, has left Vichy, for some other 
spot, it is always in this strain:— 

“M. Goria, after a series of brilliant concerts in the delightful 
watering-place of Vichy, has set out for Pau, where the most 
flattering ovations await the celebrated pianist.” 

Or if M. Sowinski, the composer, has organised a concert at 
Abbeville :— 

“The inhabitants of Abbeville are on the alert for a musical 
treat of an extraordinary nature. M. Sowinski has made all 





the necessary preparations for a grand concert in that city, at 
which the learned and admirable artist promises to introduce 
some of his latest compositions.” 

Or if M. Panseron, the singing-master, is about to bring out 
a new treatise, with a title page containing the names of all 
his productions, and a portrait of himself, suggesting the idea 
of M. Panseron sauté dans ses euvres, a dainty dish for the 
practisers of solfeggi :— 

“The announcement of a new elementary treatise by M. 
Panseron, will be read with avidity by the whole of the world 
of music. The dlustrious professor, in a series of exercises, has 
progressively developed the whole of his recent discoveries in 
the beautiful art of vocalization.” 

Or if M. Adolphe Adam has composed his fifty-fifth mass 
for some particular occasion :— 

“The new missa just finished by M. Adam of the Institute, 
will be performed, for the first time, to-day, by a competent 
body of singers, and played at the church of St. Eustache. The 
musical -world is in raptures with this fresh inspiration of the 
piquant and spirituel composer of the Postillon de Longjumeau, 
who has displayed a profound knowledge of the resources of 
vocal counterpoint, and, amidst startling originality, a deep and 
varied acquaintance with the colossal works of Cherubini and 
the gravest of the church composers.” 

Thus we find, much to our surprise, that M. Goria, the 
pianist, is “celebrated ;” M. Sowinski, the composer, “learned 
and admirable ;’ M. Panseron, the singing master, “ illus- 
trious,” and a “discoverer ;” and M. Adolphe Adam of the 
Institute, “piquant,” “spirituel,” “profound,” “ original,” 
“well read,” and a contrapuntist. We could cite a thousand 
instances of such misapplication of terms, of unbounded eulogy 
thus absurdly applied. What compliment, under the circum- 
stances, can it be to style M. Meyerbeer “illustrious,” M. Auber 
“piquant and spirituel,” Signor Rossini “immortal,” and Herr 
Liszt “eccentric.” We should really be gratified to be able 
to peruse the name of one given artist—singer, dancer, actor, 
or composer—without an adjective or adjectives prefixed. 
Is it not enough to say even of Rossini—“ Rossini is getting 
better ;” or of Meyerbeer—*“Meyerbeer is at Spa, with Jules 
Janin ;” or of Auber—“ Auber has just finished a new work 
for the Opéra Comique;” or of Liszt—“ Liszt is writing an essay 
upon Wagner and the Music of the Future,” without swelling 
out the news by a preposterous overlaying of epithets? All the 
world knows that Rossini is “immortal,” Meyerbeer “illus- 
trious,” Auber “piquant and spirituel,” and Liszt “eccentric ;” 
and it is therefore a simple platitude or truism to place a series 
of stereotyped adjectives before their names. How much 
better, in alluding to men of such universally acknowledged 
merit, if prefix or affix be indispensable, to place before or 
after their familiar and world-accepted titles, their simple’ 
noms de baptéme. For our own parts, like all readers, we 
would fain enjoy the privilege of adding something ourselves, 
of having something left for our own imagination to supply, 
supposing we possess any. When we read that Giacchino 
Rossini is getting better, we inwardly ejaculate—* Ah! the 
immortal author of Jl Barbiere is recovering—we are glad to 
hear it.” Or that Giacomo Meyerbeer is at Spa, with Jules 
Janin :—“ What, the dustrious author of the Huguenots and 
DL’ Etoile du Nord again at his favorite Spa, with his witty, 
vivacious, and ancient friend J. J.!—we should like to be 
with them—Jt tu Brute! is a saying of the Latins.” Or 
that Daniel Auber has finished a new opera:—“ Bravo! 
piquant and spirituel we are sure it will be, like the Crown 
Diamonds.” Or that Franz Liszt is analysing the music of 
the future:—“It’s no use, eccentric fellow! you can never 
make the world swallow Lohengrin ;’—and so on. 
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When, however, from great men we descend to little, from 
immensities to nonentities, from giants to dwarfs, the case is 
different. A. Goria and Albert Sowinski may give concerts 
at Vichy and Abbeville; Adolphe Adam of the Institute 
may have completed his fifty-fifth mass; and Gustave 
Panseron may have issued an announcement of a new cle- 
mentary treatise; it is all one and the same thing to us. 
But if the publication of these facts be accompanied with the 
various epithets of “celebrated,” “learned and admirable,” 
“piquant and spirituel,” “illustrious,” “ profound,” and what 
not—we are simply inclined to laugh. 

Let it not be imagined that we have any idea of con- 
founding Rubini and Bellini with the catalogue of medio- 
crities and nobodies. We only wish to suggest that fewer 
expletives would serve the turn of either, and that an 
adjective or so the less would not abate the well-earned 
reputation of singer or composer one tittle. A hint for 
M. Scudo. 





Ir will be seen by the letter of our correspondent in Paris 
that the Grand Opéra is likely to get over its difficulties, at 
least for the present. Mdlle. Sophie Cruvelli has returned to 
her post, and, as we anticipated in our last, all is forgiven and 
forgotten. Whether the resignation of M. Nestor Roque- 
plan, who for so many years has been associated with the 
management of the first lyric theatre of the French 
metropolis, may be regarded as an episode connected 
with the temporary absence of Mademoiselle Cruvelli, 
we are unable to say. The position of that gentle- 
man under the control of his ministerial directors was 
so inconsistent with independent action, and even with per- 
sonal dignity, that we are hardly surprised at receiving the 
news of his having abandoned it. Whether another manager, 
more pliable, may be found to take his-place, or whether 
M. Fould and his satraps will assume the sole responsibility 
for the future, remains to be seen. For our own parts, we 
have little confidence in a system which makes the French 
Opéra a mere pocket-theatre of the Court, from which the 
public can be virtually excluded at will. The finance of a 
government is one thing, that of a theatre another. M. 
Fould has proved himself an adept at the first; but hitherto 
his administration of the last has not been successful. 

Meanwhile, we await some fuller details about the Cru- 
velli affair, the explanation of which our intelligence has 
not depth of line enough to fathom. That the result will 
be satisfactory we entirely believe, and we have little doubt 
that the ministerial indulgence in favour of the erring 
prima donna will be emulated by the public, and that 
the reception given to Mdlle. Cruvelli will be a pledge 
of a new and closer alliance between herself and her 
Parisian admirers. Had she been less indispensable to the 
interests of the establishment, however, it is extremely 
doubtful whether she would have escaped so easily. At the 
same time, we cannot hold with those among her aspersers 
who condemn her recent conduct as part of a regular system 
which has characterised her public career since she first ap- 
peared upon the stage in Italy. Her disappearance from 
London towards the end of her second year’s engagement 
with Her Majesty’s Theatre (in 1852) bears no resemblance 
whatever to her recent eclipse. It is quite enough to insist 
upon this, without ripping up old wounds. The circum- 
stances are known to all our readers and to the public, 
and whoever pleases may draw conclusions without our 
assistance, On the other hand the exhibition of feeling on the 





boards of the Opera at Genoa was the result of a political 
demonstration of which, being a German, Mdlle. Cruvelli 
(whom the Genoese people supposed to be an Austrian) was on 
more than one occasion an innocent victim. That she should, 
under a moment’s excitement, have manifested her indepen- 
dence in a marked manner, cannot astonish and ought not to 
displease anyone who knows the young lady’s impulsive 
character, or who is willing to admit that to be a German 
born and not to be ashamed of it, but, on the contrary, to be 
proud of it, is hardly to be accounted an error of judgment, 
much less a sin to be visited with condign punishment. 
Instead of being a notorious and habitual defaulter, 
as her unreflecting and not very charitable enemies 
would insinuate, the connection which Mdlle. Cruvelli 
has had from time to time with the principal theatres 
of Italy, France, and England, has been marked by 
a zealous and undeviating attention to her duties, which, 
without reference to her artistic capabilities, has won for her 
the esteem of every manager under whom she has served. 
As an instance, we would cite the year of the Great Exhibi- 
tion in London (1851), when she stood so valiantly to her 
colours, and, with unabated energy and good will, continued 
the main support of Mr. Lumley’s theatre until the middle 
of October, during two months of extra nights, at reduced 
prices, over and above the regular season, which she had seen 
through to the last—and this, as our readers will not have 
forgotten, under circumstances by uo means calculated to 
sustain the professional ardour of a singer. When attacked 
for insubordination, therefore, or want of heart in the per- 
formance of her duties to her employers, Mdlle. Cruvelli 
has good grounds of defence, and her friends may 
espouse her cause under the shield of irrefutable arguments. 
What may have been the real cause of dissension between 
herself and the management of the Grand Opéra has yet to 
be explained. Perhaps, however, the matter may be hushed 
up, and the public be left unacquainted with the particulars, 
This can be effected in France, where the minister can com- 
mand the silence of the press; and if, at the will of govern- 
ment, at the order of Manager Fould, the secret be withheld, 
those who know enough of Madlle. Cruvelli, to esteem her 
highly, will draw all the conclusions in her favour, and, until 
persuaded to the contrary by facts that cannot be disputed, 
will persist in believing her innocent of any breach of faith, 
mistake of judgment, or fault of conduct, in the whole affair. 








Mr. W. V. Watuace did not travel by the Arctic to America, 
but by the Arabia, which started a few days later. He has 
arrived safely in New York. 

Tur Late Mapame Sontac.—Eztract from a private letter :— 
“ Vera Cruz, Oct. 4.—One great subject of conversation here for 
the last week has been Madame Sontag. Her husband departed 
from Mexico immediately after her death, leaving her remains 
behind, The coffin containing them has been brought to this 
place by one of the ordinary carrier’s carts, like any common 
package, having been valued in the carrier’s invoice at 200 
dollars. On its arrival here, it was first placed in the church of 
St. Augustine, but, being found offensive, was taken without 
any ceremony, religious or other, to a deserted church outside 
the town, to await the cousent of some ship’s captain to convey 
it to Europe ; as yet none has been found who would admit it 
into his vessel. Assuredly if this poor lady did not anticipate 
in her childhood that she should become one day une grande 
dame of world-wide celebrity, she could have dreamt still less of 
the indignities her remains have been subjected to, such as the 
poorest peasant would sacrifice everything to spare any member 
of his family,” —Zvening Paper. 
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PARIS. 


(From our own Correspondent.) 


Wate London is enveloped in the mist and fog and smoke of 
dull November; while asthmatic gentlemen cough in dismal 
chorus, as they unhappily traverse the dreary streets; while 
hoarse conductor shouts to hoarser cabby, and endeavours to 
avoid inevitable collision; while link-boys, torch in hand, 
threaten destruction to all they encounter, and while no sound 
of music is heard, save the strains of Jullien’s splendid orchestra, 
here is Paris, bright and gay and fresh, with clear sky overhead, 
with a clear river joyously rushing through many bridges, with 
an air so mild that you take your demi-tasse, “al fresco,” on the 
Boulevards, and refresh yourself after the opera under the fair 
canopy of Heaven. All the world is returning from the country, 
and the Paris season is about to commence. Drama and vaude- 
ville, stately tragedy and genteel comedy, bleeding nuns and 
joyous ballets, broad farces and broader pantomimes @ propos of 
the war, and lively operettas, follow each other in rapid suc- 
cession. 

In this embarras de richesses I know not where to begin. 

Shall I describe the brilliant vocalisation of Mad. Bosio in 
Matilda di Shabran, or paint the charms of Rosati in her new 
creation of Jovita ?—shall I touch on the graceful singing of 
Caroline Duprez in Meyerbeer’s admirable Etoile du Nord, or 
give some faint idea of the leaden heaviness of La Nonne Sang- 
lante ?—or, deserting the fashionable precincts of the Boulevard 
des Italiens, shall I take your readers on a pilgrimage to the 
Boulevard du Temple and join the crowd at the doors of the 
Théatre-Lyrique? The eastern question carries the day, so 
walk in for the first representation of Schahabaham II. at the 
gay and pretty Théatre-Lyrique. 
» Schahabaham II. is the son and successor of Schahabaham I, 
of glorious memory. His harem is well filled with fair Circas- 
sians, and one lively Frenchwoman has become its inmate— 
Malle. Olivette, formerly Columbine at the Théatre-Lyrique of 
the fair of St. Laurent, whose career of success was cut short by 
flight, and who finds herself a prisoner in the Pasha’s keeping. 
Pursued by Valentine, her lover, the Leander of the troupe, 
who follows her with dancing master’s fiddle in hand, they 
meet in the harem, the walls whereof are scaled by the adven- 
turous Valentine, and Olivette has just recounted her adven- 
tures to her lover in a long aria, when they are surprised by 
the Pasha and his prime minister. What shall be done with 
the Christian dog—what new and refined punishment shall be 
invented for him who has invaded the harem of Schahabaham 
II.? The Pasha and his minister Agobar (worthy minister of 
so great a chief) are not of an inventive genius, and after much 
research, in an amusing duet, they determine to hold to the 
ancient ways, to impale the lover and drown the fair one. 

Happily for the fond lovers, the whole troupe from St. Laurent 
has followed them to Morocco; and the old pére noble has 
become an astrologer, whose fame has reached the ears of the 
Pasha. Before carrying his decree into effect, the latter deter- 
mines to consult the astrologer, who, recognising Valentine as an 
old companion, informs the Pasha that his fate is linked with that 
of another. The same planet, Venus, who presided at the 
Pasha’s birth, filled the same office forty years later for another. 
That other is Valentine. If he be happy, so are you. If he be 
hungry, you will starve. If he be rich, gold and diamonds will 
abound with you. Ifyou wish for a happy home, marry Valen- 
tine to Olivette. The Pasha is but too anxious to comply with 








astrologer, and as Valentine and Olivette can only be happy at 
Paris, he loads them with presents, and sends them to the 
Théitre-Lyrique. 

Such is the theme of Schahabaham II, most neatly written 
by Messrs. de Leuven and Michel Carré, and to which Mons, 
Eugéne Gautier has set some pretty music. Mons. E. Gautier, 
though a young composer, has already written several operettas, 
of which one, More et Zephyr, was played at the ThéAtre-Lyrique 
more than one hundred nights. In Schahabaham JI. he has 
made great and evident improvement. The music throughout 
is lively, spontaneous, and natural, the melody abundant, the 
inspiration fresh, The overture is short, rattling, and gay. On 
the rising of the curtain, Valentine is discovered under the walls 
of the Pasha’s harem, and sings a romance, accompanied by his 
dancing master’s small fiddle or pochette. The pochette keeps up 
a dialogue with the voice in a manner equally absurd and 
amusing, and the romance was encored amid peals of 
laughter. Arrived inside, Olivette recounts her adven- 
tures in a long aria, the details of which are worked 
out with skill. This is succeeded by a duet between the 
Pasha and his minister, full of spirit and absurdity, and the 
astrologer follows with an air which merits particular notice 
both for the melody, which is replete with sentiment, and for 
the orchestral accompaniment. A trio, “A Paris, 4 Paris,” was 
deservedly encored ; and the finale, a burlesque in the Italian 
school, with a tremendous crescendo, brought down the curtain 
amid roars of genuine applause. Mons. Allais, who made his 
first appearance as Valentine, has a small tenor voice, agreeable 
enough, but wanting in power and quality ; he was very nervous 
at the outset, but gained confidence as he proceeded, Madlle, 
Girard was superbly “got up” as Olivette ; her voice is fresh, 
and she is seemingly a good musician ; she was, however, very 
imperfect in her part, a fault which will no doubt be cured 
during the long course of success which I think awaits the 
opera. Junea is a magnificent Pasha, and Leroy (he with the 














the destinies of Providence; he follows out the orders of the 





nose) as his minister, proved himself an original comedian as 
well as a careful singer. Ribes displayed a voice of pleasing 
quality, sang with facility, vocalised well, and looked the astro- 
loger to perfection. In short, Schahabaham IT. is a great success 
for composer, authors, and singers, and worthily fills the place 
formerly occupied by L’Ours et le Pacha, La Mattresse de Langues, 
and the Cdid. 

Now that we are at the Théitre-Lyrique, I must pay the 
meed of praise and admiration‘to Madame Deligne-Lauters, who, 
in a new opera entitled Le Billet de Marguerite, has produced a 
sensation as legitimate as any I remember. Madame Lauters 
is a pupil of the Academy at Brussels, and has appeared 
on the stage rather by accident than vocation. She is 
not more than nineteen, but her appearance is so excessively 
youthful that, when on the stage, she looks like a girl of fourteen, 
trying to assume the airs and graces of a fine lady, Her voice 
is a soprano of wide compass and agreeable quality, The 
freshness of her middle tones and purity of the upper are 
equally remarkable. She sings with sentiment, and acts with 
intelligence and vivacity. Though guilty occasionally of exag- 
geration in style, she shows such an evident determination to 
succeed, and has been so favoured by nature as to voice, that, 
when time shall have cured her defects, there will remain what 
is not common in these days—the instinct and feelings of a true 
artist. She appeared at the Thédtre-Lyrique unheralded by 
preliminary flourish of trumpets; she is unspoiled by critical 
adulation, and has made a sensation on the public which fills the 
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theatre each night she plays. The piece is unworthy of her, the 
plot involved, the music frivolous ; but notwithstanding all this, 
her talent asserted its right, and her début has thus fur been a 
real event in the musical season. If Madame Lauters studies 
with care and perseverance, I hesitate not to say that she is de- 
stined to occupy one of the foremost places on the French lyric 
stage. 

Rosati at the opera has made a triumphant renérée in the new 
ballet of Jovita. She is a gipsy, whose lover and father have 
been carried off by brigands. She boldly enters the robbers’ 
cave, enchants them with a pas de tambour, and a pas de fusil, 
and eventually releases the objects of her affection. With head 
proudly thrown back, and those exquisitely supple movements 
which have made her so great a reputation, the fair danseuse 
bounded on the stage, and into the affections of all beholders, at 
one swoop. When before the bandits, nothing can be imagined 
more graceful or elegant than her pas de fusil, more exciting and 
fascinating than her pas de tambour. The music, by Labarre, is 
very pretty, and report speaks well of that which he is writing 
for a new ballet, the principal part in which will also be filled 
by Rosati. 

At the Italian Opera, Rossini holds undisputed sway. Semi- 
ramide, It Barbiere, and Otello have followed in rapid succession, 
and, this week, Matilda di Shabran has been added to the list. 
The cast is strong, and comprises Mesdames Bosio and Borghi- 
Mamo, Signori Luchesi, Rossi, and Gassier. Madame Bosio has 
enchanted her audience by her wonderful vocalisation, her rapid 
and daring flights, and her elaborate fiortture. Madame Borghi- 
Mamo is by no means young, and her personal appearance is 
against her. She is, however, an accomplished musician, and 
her voice, though deficient in volume, is pure, fresh, and sympa- 
thetic. She obtained a great success in the duet with Madame 
Bosio, and M. Ragani has already re-engaged her for next season. 
Luchesi sang the music of Corradino with remarkable fluency ; 
but, alas for Isidore! where was Ronconi, the king of wandering 
minstrels—the Robson of the opera buffa? Meanwhile, Merca- 
dante’s Leonora is in rehearsal, and will be produced in a 
fortnight. 

And now for the great news of the week, the anticipation of 
which has fairly divided attention with the siege of Sebastopol— 
Sophie Cruvelli has returned, the administration of the Opéra 
has forgotten and forgiven the past, the law-suit is dropped, the 
fatted calf is killed, and the child on whom Providence has been 
so prodigal of its gifts is welcomed back to her residence at the 
Rue Tronchet. Scandal, which had been so busy with her name, 
is completely crestfallen, and M. Fould has caused the following 
paragraph to be inserted in the journals of the day:—* Mdlle. 
Cruvelli’s non-appearance at the Opéra was caused by an unfor- 
tunate misunderstanding. The person commissioned to inform 
the administration of her departure not having fulfilled his 
mission, Mdlle. Cruvelli, alarmed at the serious consequences 
of his neglect, has been afraid up to the present time to 
appear before the public. Seeing, however, that a prolonged 
absence would only aggravate these involuntary wrongs, she 
has demanded and obtained permission to recommence her 
duties at the Opéra immediately.” Thus ends this much 
talked of escapade. Signor Verdi’s new opera will be 
restored to the administration, and Meyerbeer’s Africaine will 
once more be on the ¢apis. Meanwhile, the consequences of 
Cruvelli’s flight have been most serious, and the state of the 
house has shown how indispensable were her services. M. 
Roqueplan, unable to agree with the government directors, has 





tendered his resignation as representative manager, and it has 
been accepted. I hope in my next to give you an account of 
Cruvelli’s rentrée. I can assure you that the directors of the 
Opéra have displayed feelings of kindness and sympathy for 
this gifted but wayward artist, which cannot be too highly com- 
mended, and for which I sincerely hope she may know how to 
prove her gratitude. 








PROVINCIAL. 


MANcHESTER.—GERMAN, Italian, AND Enciish OpzraA— 
(From our own Correspondent.)\—Since my last notice in the 
Musical World of the 28th ult., I have but once been to the 
theatre—viz., on Friday, the 3rd inst., when I went to hear 
Semiramide, On arriving, I saw a placard posted up, announcing 
that Madame Caradori solicited the indulgence of the audience. 
The brilliant overture was done justice to by the band, under 
M. C. Hallé’s direction: it was the most satisfactory performance 
of the night. The opera went lamely and tamely. M. Zelger, 
as the Ghost of Ninus, was the only artist that thoroughly satis- 
fied the audience. After him, Miss Fanny Huddart came next. 
She looked and acted the part of Arsace really well; but, unfor- 
tunately, her voice lacks flexibility, and is deficient in power in 
the upper part of her register. Signor Fortini took great pains 
with the part of Assur, and looked fierce enough to murder 
anything ; but he is not made of the stuff to give weight to the 
acting and singing. Poor Madame Caradori was so ill, that it 
is not fair to pass a word of comment on her performance. The 
entire of the scene of the Babylonian Queen in the hangin 
gardens with her maidens, in which she sings the celebrat 
“Bell raggio,” had to be cut out; also the first duet betwixt 
Arsace and Semiramide. No wonder, therefore, that the opera 
was the least successful of any yet attempted. The opening 
scene commenced very fairly, and the groups of satraps, Indians, 
Egyptians, priests, maidens, &c., formed a most imposing ensemble. 
The choruses were respectably done. The wilt kaaion quartet, 
“Di tanti rege e popoli,” and, indeed, the whole of the remaining 

rtion of this great scene, suffered from Madame Caradori’s 
indisposition. The “Giuro ai Numi” went smoothly enough, also 
the Ghost sentences, so sonorously delivered by M. Zelger ; but 
the finale to the first act was very bad. Semiramide was again 
performed on Monday last—the papers say more successfully— 
Mad.Caradori being restored to health and voice. Two performances 
of the Huguenots have been given—Saturday, 28th ult., and 
Wednesday, the Ist inst——and have both been highly spoken of, 
with one serious drawback, viz., that portions of it were done in 
French, German, and Italian! Signor Octave Benedetti was the 
Raoul; Madame Rudersdorff, Valentine ; Mdlle. Biiry, Mar- 
guerite ; and Herr Formes, Marcel. // Barbiere was given on 
Tuesday, the 3ist ult. (in lieu of Semiramide, first announced) ; 
on Thursday, the 2nd inst., portions of Acis and Galatea (in 
English), Zauberflite, and Fidelio (in German) were given ; and, 
on Saturday last, Fidelio entire. The houses have been as 
indifferent as ever, the only exception being on the Huguenots 
night, when the theatre wns moderately filled. M. Zelger, it is 
said, made a capital Dy. Lurtolo, in J2 Barbiere; Mdlle. Agnes 
Biiry was good as Rosina; and Signor Fortini, somewhat 
out of his element, had too much lead about him for the 
light-heeled mercurial Figaro ; Signor Gregory made np well as 
Basilio ; and some of the conabvted 3 music did not go amiss. On 
Tuesday, I had promised myself a treat in witnessing the per- 
formance of Ji Seraglio, for the first time, Herr Reichardt, at 
last, being fully restored to health and voice. Mdlle. Agnes 
Biiry, however, who was to have taken the part of Blonda, was 
seriously ill, and could not appear; the consequence was, a 
Madame Heinrich had to take the part without rehearsal, and 
a very imperfect representation of h Seraglio was given. Herr 
Formes as Osmin, Herr Reichardt as Belmont, Madame Ruders- 
dorff as Constance, and even Herr Zapf as Pedrillo, are all good, 
but it requires a lady well up in the sprightly part of Blonda to 
make the opera complete. On Wednesday, Lucrezia Borgia 
was represented, cast as before; on Thursday, Die Za (ite 
was put up for Herr Formes’ benefit, being its first performance 
this seagon entire; but, at this present writing, I cannot say if it 
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was done or not, or if Mdlle. Agnes Biiry was sufficiently 
recovered to take the part of the Queen of Night. In my next, 
I hope to send you a report of a successful performance of J/ 
Seraglio—better houses I begin to despair of, although Herr 
Formes should draw a good house at his benefit. 

A Mr. Tonks, of Birmingham, has been making a vain and 
unwise attempt to convert a temporary building, erected as an 
American circus, into a Philharmonic Hall. In it .e gave three 
concerts, on the 26th, 27th, and 28th ult, with Mr. A. Mellon and 
the excellent band of “The Orchestral Union,” and Mr. and 
Mrs. Weiss, and Mrs. Newton Frodsham as vocalists. The place 
is neither fit to play or sing in, and in spite of the talent an- 
nounced all three concerts were signal failures. A fourth 
concert was tried on Saturday last, when the Madrigal and Glee 
Union, consisting of Mrs. Enderssohn, Mr. and Mrs. Lockey, 
Hobbs, H. Phillips, and Hatton—were engaged, with Madame 
Clara Novello and Mr. Sims Reeves to add to the attraction. 
The consequence was that, despite a very miserably wet night, 
the place was literally besieged by such a crowd, that the whole 
was crammed almost to suffocation, hundreds being turned away 
from the doors, many of whom had secured tickets, but could 
not get inside the building. Those inside were little better off, 
as the place was so utterly unsuited for a music hall, that 
neither pianoforte nor voices could be properly heard. Sims 
Reeves made his clarion tone tell sufficiently to be encored, first, 
in “ Adelaida,” when he substituted “My Pretty Jane,” and next 
in F. Mori’s new war song, both of which he sang superbly. 
Mr. Hatton, of course, got encored in his comic song, but the 
fine glee singing was entirely lost in such a building, and the 
uproarious audience were very wrath and discontented, because 
every piece they encored was not immediately given, and because 
some had to be omitted in consequence of Mrs, Lockey being 
taken unwell—no wonder, in such a crowded place, without any 
efficient ventilation. 

Isip.— Mr. C. F. Anthony’s choral concert came off at the 
Mechanics’ Institute, on Wednesday evening, when Miss Shaw, 
Mrs. Winterbottom, Mrs. Brooke, Mrs. Tomkins, and Mrs. Tho- 
mas, were the principal vocalists. The members of the Man- 
chester Glee and Choral Society, comprising upwards of seventy 
voices, also gave their gratuitous services, Everything went off 
exceedingly well; the choruses, however, sadly suffered from the 
unfortunate necessity of singing as it were at the bottom of a 
well, on account of the miserably contracted dimensions of the 
room. Mr. E. J. Loder, the conductor of the Manchester Glee 
and Choral Society, wielded the bdton, and such a body of 
vocalists under his efficient guidance, could not fail to produce 
most satisfactory results. We were glad to see the room so well 
filled, and hope the result will be remunerative to the gentleman 
for whose benefit the performance was given. 

Liverroot.—The Collegiate Choral Union is a society of 
young amateurs, formerly pupils in the schools of the Collegiate 
Institution. The union was established in April last, under 
high patronage, and the first private concert took place on 
Thursday evening. Mr. Crowe conducted; Miss Whitham, of 
Huddersfield, and Mrs. M‘Dougall, of Birkenhead, fulfilled an 
engagement as the principal sopranos; and Mr. T. Radcliffe, 
organist of the society, and of St. John’s Church, Fairfield, 
presided at the organ and pianoforte. The programme con- 
tained a selection from the compositions of Hindel, Haydn, 
Dr. Croft, Mendelssohn, Donizetti, Horsley, Balfe, Purcell, 
Bishop, J. S. Bach, Stevens, and others. The concert, which 
opened with the National Anthem, and closed with “Rule 
Britannia,” went off in a manner creditable to the society, and 
calculated to create high expectations, 

Music AND THE Drama In LivERPooL.—(From our own Cor- 
respondent).—I'idelio attracted a numerous audience on its first 
performance, with Madame Rudersdorff in the part of Leonora. 
The Rocco of Herr Formes was inimitable; and the music was 
sung with much care and finish. Herr Zapf was “not strong 
enough for the place” of Florestan, in which Herr Reichardt 
was sadly missed; but Miss Chambers made an interesting Mar- 
cellina. The prisoners’ chorus was better done than we have 
heard it before in Liverpool. On Monday, Semiramide was 
given, with Madame Caradori as Semiramis, Miss Fanny Hud- 





dart as Arsace, Signor Fortini as Assur, and M. Zelger as the 
Shade of Ninus. The production of this opera was a grand 
mistake. Handel’s Acis and Galatea is to be given to-morrow 
(Friday) night. 

Madame Clara Novello and Mr. Sims Reeves, with Mrs. 
Lockey, Mrs. Enderssohn, Mr. Lockey, Mr. Hobbs, Mr. Henry 
Phillips, and Mr. J. L. Hatton, who form the English Glee and 
Madrigal Union, sang at the seventh subscription concert of our 
Philharmonic Society, which took place before a numerous and 
fashionable audience, on Tuesday evening. The programme 
consisted principally of a selection of glees and madrigals, to 
which full justice was done by the accomplished vocalists to 
whom they were entrusted. Madame Clara Novello sang a poor 
but difficult composition of Schimon’s, and the grand scena from 
Oberon, “Ocean! thou mighty monster!” which was encored. 
She sang also two duets with Mr. Sims Reeves, who sang the air 
from the Prophete, “Un impero pid soave,” and, when encored, 
Mr. Hatton’s “Good-bye, sweetheart,” to the composer’s ac- 
companiment. In singing a ballad by Wallace, Mr. Reeves 
was again encored, and raised the audience to a pitch of wild 
delight by singing a patriotic song @propos to our national 
position, ending in “Sebastopol and Liberty.” A hurricane of 
plaudits called the tenor forth again to repeat the sentiments 
which electrified the crowd, and the musical meeting for a few 
minutes was transformed into a patriotic body burning with 
ardour in a righteous cause. The sestet from Don Giovanni, 
“Sola, sola,” was given by the vocalists, but the concert was too 
far advanced for its due appreciation. The band played an 
overture by Mendelssohn, “ Meerstille und Gliickliche Fahrt” 
—(Calm Sea and Safe Voyage). It is one of the finest pieces of 
descriptive writing ever heard in its form; in fuct, it is an 
elaborated “song without words,” but so minute and expressive 
the poorest imagination could fill the gap. Mr. Herrman and 
his talented troupe evinced complete appreciation of the 
gem, and gave it con amore. The band also played Weber’s 
overture to Preciosa, and Haydn’s symphony in E flat.— 
Mr. Buckstone’s engagement at the Royal Amphitheatre ter- 
minated on Friday last, and on Monday he was succeeded by 
Mr. G. V. Brooke, who will give six farewell performances, 
previous to his departure for Australia —At the Theatre-Royal, 
on Tuesday, Mr. Barry Sullivan appeared in William Tell, and 
on Wednesday night took his benefit, when he appeared in 
Macbeth. On Monday, Mr. and Miss Vandenhoff will appear in 
Antigone, when Mendelssohn’s magnificent music will be sung 
by the operatic chorus.—Haydn’s Creation will be performed at 
the next Philharmonic shilling concefts——Mr. E. L. Hime gives 
his “ Songs and Sayings of Samuel Lover” at the next Saturday 
Evening Concert.—Mr. B. R. Isaac is to give a classical concert, 
at the Music-hall, Bold-street, on the evening of the 29th inst. 

Curton.—Miss Rainforth’s “Scottish Entertainment” was 
given on Monday evening, with complete success, at the new 
Atheneum-hall. The first part of the entertainment consisted 
entirely of Jacobite songs, and one, “Will ye no’ come back 
again?” was encored. The second part was more general in its 
character; the airs were many of them old favourites, and, ao 
tastefully sung by the talented vocalist, were warmly appreciate 
and some of them encored, among which was “Up in the mornin’ 
early.’ Miss Rainforth introduced each song with some few 
remarks as to its author and history, which, both from the use- 
fulness and point of the information itself and the ease and 
emphasis with which it was conveyed, contributed or to the 
pleasure experienced. Miss Rainforth is well known as a 
pleasing singer and a clever and intelligent actress, and the 
union of these two talents well qualified their fortunate owner 
for doing justice to such an entertainment as that of Monday. 
She sang throughout with taste, intelligence, and spirit. 

BirmincHaM.—Mr. Stimpson’s benefit concert took place on 
Thursday, and attracted a large and fashionable audience, nearly 
every corner of the Hall being filled. The list of engagements 
embraced Mrs. Enderssohn, Mrs. Lockey, Messrs. Lockey, Hobbs, 
H. Phillips, and Land, Madame Clara Novello, Mr. Sims Reeves, 
and Mr. Hatton. The principal pieces were the “Come ag 
sereno” by Madame Novello, and the new war song by Mr, 
Reeves, In the first, the clear flexible voice and artistic training 
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of the lady were shown to great advantage. She was loudly 
encored, and showed the versatility of her style by substituting 
a naive Scotch ballad, “Somebody,” which she: sang with ex- 
pressive grace. She also sang “With verdure clad” very 
successfully, Mr. Reeves created quite a furore by his vigorous 
interpretation of Frank Mori’s war song, “On the Danube’s 
banks,” a composition of great merit. The applause was tre- 
mendous, and to an encore he replied, raising the war fever still 
higher by the apt substitution of the words “Sebastopol and 
Liberty,” for the printed phrase “ England and Victory.” The 
words were at out as if they had been sounded by a trumpet, 
and peal upon peal of applause followed, until he came forward 
for the third time, and delivered the stirring sentiment. We 
have rarely seen a more excited audience. Mrs. Lockey sang a 
song by Hatton, the theme, a prayer for the brave. Mrs. Ender- 
sohn gave a piece by Meyerbeer. Mr. Lockey sang “Nina,” 
and Mr. Hatton assisted with his comic sayings. The concerted 
music was well sung, and notwithstanding the number of the 
pieces the concert terminated early.—Birmingham Journal. 

Yorx.—Mr. Willy’s concert took place on Wednesday even- 
ing last, and was attended by a select audience. Mr. Willy’s 
reception was highly flattering, and he was ably supported by 
the local talent. The selection of music was excellent, and con- 
sisted of Haydn’s quartet in D, No. 63; a fantasia on national 
airs; a quintet in G minor, by Mozart; Beethoven’s trio in G 
major; Beethoven’s quartet in G major; and Paganini’s “ Per- 
petual Motion,” played by Mr. Willy. The execution of the pro- 
gramme was highly satisfactory, and the announcement of 
another concert for next week, with a complete change of pro- 
gramme, was received with unanimous applause. 

Lreps.—The second of the People’s Concerts was given in the 
Music Hall on Saturday evening last, the vocalists being Miss 
Whitham, Miss Megson, Mr. Dyson, and Mr. Winn, with Mr. 
John Pew as solo violinist, and Mr. Broughton as accompanyist. 
The attendance was not good, and it is but fair to say that the 
concert was not one of the best given by the Recreation Society. 
The omission of four pieces in the second part of the concert and 
the substitution of others, put the audience out of sorts, and 
must be carefully avoided on future occasions, otherwise the 
managers will peril the success of their undertaking. 

WaKEFIELD.—On Thursday evening last a concert was given 
in the Corn Exchange buildings, by the committee of the Church 
Institution. The vocalists were Miss Forsythe, of Leeds, Mr. 
Lambert, from the Cathedral Choir, York, and Mr. Thomas 
Dyson, tenor, from Ler Majesty’s Chapel Royal, Windsor. 

NewcastLeE Porreries Musica Festivau.—This event came 
off during the present week. The success of this undertaking to 
provide musical entertainments of a high order for the people, and 
thus conduce to the improvement of taste in the provincial towns 
is rw laudable of itself; but when this appeal of musicians 
and discriminating amateurs is responded to by the people with 
a proper spirit of appreciation and support, the result is a feeling 
of unmixed gratification and delight that labour has not been 
spent in vain, and that the public are fully alive to the efforts 
made to contribute to their profit and amusement. The object 
of the festival was the benefit of the North Staffordshire In- 
firmary, but until the accounts have been made up, we have no 
means of knowing how far the Infirmary has benefitted ; we 
may, however, presume that the receipts have been good 
from the fact that the attendance both at the oratorios and 
concerts has been very numerous. The collection at the doors 
of the church amounted to forty pounds. The artists engaged 
were the members of the Glee and Madrigal Union, comprising 
Mrs. Enderssohn, Mrs. Lockey, and Messrs. Phillips, Lockey, 
Land, and Hobbs; Madame Clara Novello, and Mr. Sims 
Reeves ; gry with the London Orchestral Union, con- 
ducted by Mr. Alfred Mellon. The choruses were composed of 
a large majority of the Birmingham Choral Society, with the 
Hanley and Shelton sacred Harmonic Society, pe accessions 
from the various societies of Newcastle, Longton, and Burslem. 
The opening work on Tuesday was Hiindel’s Coronation Anthem, 
which was followed by the Creation, or rather two of it ; 
after which a selection was given from Mendelssohn’s Elijah 
and St, Paul ; the “Hallelujah Chorus” from Zne Mount of Olives, 





by Beethoven, closing the performance. On Wednesday morn- 
ing the Messiah was produced, and in the evening there was a 
concert at the Town Hall. The attendance was numerous and 
highly respectable, comprising most of the leading families of 
the potteries, Newcastle, and the surrounding neighbourhood. 

Batu.—By the kind invitation of Herr Roekel his numerous 
pupils and friends were present at a “Recital’’ of classical and 
modern pianoforte music, on Thursday morning last, at the 
Assembly-Rooms. Herr Roekel’s performance might well be 
called a “Recital ;” and, as he ranged through various styles, 
“from grave to gay, from lively to severe,” every harmonious 
word was given with such “emphasis and discretion” that not a 
syllable failed of its full and due meaning. The gn me 
comprised compositions of Haydn, Beethoven, J. N. Hummel, 
Weber, Esain, Chopin, Thalberg, E. Schulz, and Herr Roekel. 
Herr Roekel is himself an excellent composer, but it has always 
appeared to us the mark of a = talent to give (as he does) 
a perfect interpretation of all the varied difficulties, thoughts, 
and beauties, originated by others, than to execute any music, 
however excellent, emanating from the pianist himself. The 
whole was charming, but we especially enjoyed the Andante in 
Haydn’s Sonata, in E flat, Op. 70; Weber's “ L’invitation a la 
Valse ;” Esain’s “Dolores Serenade Mélancolique ;’ Chopin’s 
“La Consolazione;” Nocturne, Op. 32; and Herr Roekel’s 
masterly compositions, “Mirth and Frolic,” Bravura Galop, 
Op. 36, and his Grande Fantaisie on Meyerbeer’s “ Prophéte,” 
after which the party broke up, delighted with the gratification 
for which they had been indebted to Herr Roekel.—Bath 
Journal. 

CHELTENHAM.—Dr. Mark, of Bristol, gave a concert with his 
young pupils at the Royal Old Wells on Wednesday last. The 
efforts of these incipient musicians were considered highly 
satisfactory, but the room was not well attended. 
ae P. Horton is now starring it at the Theatre 

oyal. 

a the evening of Thursday week a miscellaneous 
concert was given, under the management of Mr. Bentley. The 
principal vocalists were Mr. and Mrs. Sellers, Miss Farrell, Mr. 
G. Kirk. Mr. Bradley presided at the pianoforte. The attend- 
ance was good, and the performance gave satisfaction. 


FOREIGN. 


Vienna.—(From our own Correspondent.\—There has been no 
novelty, since my last, at the Imperial Opera-house ; indeed, 
almost the only circumstance worth mentioning is the appear- 
ance of Mdlle. La Grua as Alice, in Robert le Diable, and Donna 
Anna in Don Juan. M. Auber’s opera, Le Dieu et la Bayadere, 
is in rehearsal for Herr Ander, and Donizetti’s Don Sebastian 
will shortly be produced, with Herren Ander, Beck, and Mad. 
Hermann in the principal characters.—On the 17th December 
next, on which day 84 years ago Louis van Beethoven was born, 
the Academie der Tonkunst will give a grand concert, in memory 
of the illustrious composer.—The festival in honour of the 
foundation of the Mannergesangverein came off on the 28th ult., 
in the Sofienbad-Saal, which was tastefully decorated for the 
occasion. The members sang eight pieces, of which Mendels- 
sohn’s magnificent choruses to Antigone, and Herr J. Otto’s 
Tandied were encored. Herr Erl, of the Imperial Opera-house, 
sang three songs, Herr J. A. Pacher executed two original 
compositions on the piano, Herr Rérer played a solo on the 
violoncello, Herr Carl Treumann recited a m, by Herr E. 
von Steinhauser, in praise of the German Li — which he 
was called on, as well as the author), and concluded with some 
comic verses, beginning, “Es kommt nur alle Jahr’ einmal.” 
The company did not separate till past midnight. 

Beruin.—(From our own Corr ent).—Herr Dorn’s 
opera: Die Niebelungen, of the first production of which I sent 
you an account last season, has been repeated, at the Royal 
Opera-house to a very numerous audience. It was iivsuti 
received, Mdlle. Johanna Wagner, and the other artists who 
sustained the principal parts exerting themselves to the utmost, 
and being liberally applauded. e composer conducted in 
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person. Méhul’s operetta, Je toller, je besser, has also been 
revived, and proved as attractive as ever, 

The second Sinfonie-Soirée has come off since my last. It 
commenced with one of Haydn’ssymphonies in D major. This 
was followed by a Lustspiel Overtiire, of Herr Julius Rietz, 
admirably performed. We then had Mendelssohn’s magnificent 
overture to Athalie, and the concert wound up with Beethoven’s 
symphony in B major.—Mad. Sophie Férster gave a concert, 
last Thursday, in the rooms of the Singacademie, for the benefit 
of the Gustav-Adolph-Stiftung, when she sang the air: “Nun 
schwinget sich der Adler stolz’” trom the Creation, M. Meyerbeer’s 
Mailied, and several other well-known pieces. Herr Steifen- 
sand performed Mendelssohn’s Concerto in G minor, and 
a Ballade by Chopin.—Herr Bazzini is still playing at Kroll’s 
establishment.——M. Meyerbeer has arrived, and Herr Joachim 
is shortly expected. It is the intention of the latter gentleman 
to give a series of concerts, in conjunction with Madame Clara 
Schumann.—Billert’s Gesangverein gave a performance of sacred 
music, last Saturday, in the St. Nicolai-Kirche, for the benefit 
of the sufferers by the floods in Silesia.—The first subscription- 
concert of the Kénigliche-Singacademie is announced for Satur- 
day, the 11th instant, The 103rd Psalm, by Herr Blumener, 
Mendelssohn's “Lauda, Sion,” and Cherubini’s Jteguiem, will 
form part of the programme.—Herr Joseph Gungl has returned, 
and will shortly recommence his concerts. 

New Yorx.—Among the drawbacks which Grisi and Mario have 
had to encounter, not the least is the serious indisposition of the latter, 
who has taken such a violent cold that he has not been able to sing 
for a week, On Mario’s first appearance in La Sonnambula he was so 
hoarse that he could scarcely sing a note. This is the more annoying 
as Elvino is one of Mario’s finest efforts, and a part in which he could 
not have failed to captivate his audience.—At the Broadway Theatre, 
English opera seems to be doing well. Since our last, The Bohemian 
Girland Maritana have been brought out. Mr. Wallace, the composer 
of the latter opera, directed its performance in person. ‘The American 
journals are shocked at the immorality of the libretto; but, on the 
other hand, they unite in praising the music. Od la vertu va-t-elle se 
nicher? said the witty French author. We suppose the New York 
Musical Review will answer the question. We request our puritanical 
contemporary to give us his opinion on Don Giovanni, Il Barbiere, Le 
Nozze di Figaro and many others of the grand school, before he condemns 
the witty libretto of M. de St. Georges. As we said, the opera was 
received with immense enthusiasm in spite of the libretto, and has 
been played every night with increasing success, All are agreed on the 
high merits of Miss Louisa Pyne. Mr. Harrison, too, and Mr. Borrani 
come in for a fuir share of applause. 


THE MUSIC PUBLISHER’S CIRCULAR. 

Iy this column it is the intention of the proprietors to publish, 
every week, the titles of all the new publications of the pre- 

{ vious week, Music Publishers are requested to forward their 
lists, addressed to the Editor, at the office, 28, Holles-street, 
by Thursday evening. 
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Hodson—Soldier’s Last Sigh ... 
Jullien & Co, 


Jullien—Le Retour Valse 
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Katty Did Polka 
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Kucken—Shallop Song ... ry 
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“ O Fortune a ton Caprice, Duet... 
Norton, Hon. Mrs.—Oh, distant Stars ... Sve 
Oury, Madame—Partant pour la Syrie.., = 
Orchestral Journal, No. 30—Ophelia Valse. .., 
Partant pour la Syrie (new edition) .., et 
Regondi—Concertina Répertoire, 18, 19, 20, 21 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
ISS AMELIA JOHNSON (for many years pupil of 


the late Madame Dulcken) continues to give Lessons on the 
Pianoforte. Address to York Villa, 2, Garway-road, Westbourne-grove, 


S'- MARTIN’S HALL.—HANDEL’S JUDAS MAC- 

CAB.EUS will be performed on Wednesday, November 15th, under 
the direction of Mr. John Hullah. Principal vocalists, Mrs. Sims 
Reeves, Miss Julia Bleaden, Miss Huddart, Mr. A tus Braham and 
Mr. Weiss. ‘Tickets, 1s. and 2s. 6d.; Stalls, 5s. ay be had of the 
music-sellers, and at St. Martin’s Hall, Commence at Half-past seven. 


TMHE ROYAL PANOPTICON OF SCIENCE AND 

ART, LEICESTER SQUARE.—The Building comprises a large 
circular Hall, 100 feet in diameter, and 100 feet high, surrounded by 
three Galleries, and surmounted by a Dome, the whole gorgeously 
decorated in the Saracenic style of architecture. The Exhibition includes 
a splendid Fountain, throwing the water 100 feet, a Crystal Tank, 
holding 6000 gallons of water, for the display of Messrs. Heinke’s Diving 
Apparatus, of the Electric Light under water, and other subaqueous 
experiments, a Cosmorama of St. Petersburg with Portrait of the 
Emperor Nicholas, a ‘Transparent Screen, 32 feet wide, and 36 feet high, for 
the display of Dioramic Views, of the Chromatrope, and of other optical 
effects; a magnificent Organ, containing 4,004 pipes, with the bellows 
worked by steam power, the richest and most powerful instrument of its 
kind in existence, on which a variety of Sacred and Operatic Music is 
performed daily at intervals, by Mr. W. 'T’. Best, the Organist of the 
Institution; a gigantic Electric Machine, the largest ever constructed, 
the plate ten feet in diameter, with a large Leyden Battery attached ; 
Voltaic Batteries of high power on a novel principle; and in the two 
Galleries, a variety of machinery and manufacturing processes in action, 
including the Nassau Steam Printing Machine, a complete series of 
Whitworth’s Machinery, Kirby and Beard’s Pin and Needle Machines, 
Perkins’ Apparatus for the Combustion of Steel, Brock’s Ornamental 
Sawing Machine, Prideaux’s Patent Self-closing Furnace Valve for the 
preventionof smoke, &c.,an Ascending Carriage, Brett’s Electric Telegraph, 
&e , &c.; a selection of Sculpture, including Monti’s Veiled Figure, “The 
Houri,” executed expressly for the Institution, a Gallery of Pictures on 
sale, and other objects of Art. Distin’s celebrated Fligel Horn Union 
every evening. Attached to the Institution are two Lecture Rooms, in 
which demonstrations are given several times daily, in various branches of 
Science and Art, and Lectures delivered from time to time on Literary 
and Scientific subjects: a spacious Laboratory and Chemical School; a 
Photographic G , in which portraits are taken, Open daily: Morning, 
12 to 5; Evening (Saturday excepted), 7 to 10, Admission ls,: Schools 
and Children under 10, half price, 
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ONDON SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, Exeter- 
hall.—On Monday, November 20, the season will commence with 
HANDEL’S ORATORIO, JUDAS MACCABAUS. Principal vocal- 
ists:—Miss Birch, Miss Wells, Miss M. Wells, Mr. Augustus Braham, 
and Mr. Farquharson. The band and chorus will consist of nearly 800 
performers. Conductor, Mr. Surman, who, during the performance, will 
be presented with a testimonial for valuable services rendered to the 
cause of sacred music. ‘lhe subscription to the Society is one, two, or 
three guineas, two tickets to each concert, and a valuable musical present 
from the Conductor.—Only office, No. 9, Exeter-hall. 


RGAN PERFORMANCE.—G. M. HOLDICH, 
Organ Builder, has completed a very large and magnificent organ 
for the parish church at Henley-on-Thames; there will be PER- 
FORMANCES upon the same at the Manufactory on Monday, the 13th 
inst., and Tuesday, the 14th inst., commencing each day at Three o’clock 
in the afternoon, and again at Seven in the evening. The organ contains 
nearly 50 stops, with a powerful pedal. Organ manufactory, 4, Judd- 
place east, King’s-cross, 








HE BACH SOCIETY.—The Szconp Performance in 
this Country of JOHN SEBASTIAN BACH’S GROSSE 
PASSIONS-MUSIK is fixed for Tuesday evening, November the 28th, 
at the HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS; to commence at Eight o’elock. 
Conductor Mr. W. Sterndale Bennett. ‘Tickets, 5s. each, to be had at 
the principal music shops. Members of the Society and assistants are 
informed that rehearsals will take place at the Hanover-square Rooms on 
Monday evenings November 13th, 20th, and 27th, at eight o'clock. 


[HE LONDON ORCHESTRA. —Conductor, Mr. 
Frank Mort; Leader, Mr. Torrtwatt. Messrs. Burret, Lazarus, 
Baumann, Rémusat, Lovell Phillips, Mount, Tolbeeque, Nadaud, Payton, 
Mann, Cuarrodus, Vogel, D. Godfrey, Cioffi, Prosptre, Chipp, Zeiss, 
Antoine, Guest, Russell, Standen, N. Mori, W. Thirlwall, Crozier, 
F. Godfrey, Gleadow, Anderson, This celebrated Orchestra may be engaged 
to perform at Oratorios, Operas, and Concerts, either in London or the 
Provinces. Communications to be addressed to Mr. A. Guest, Hon. See., 
1, Kingston Russell-place, Oakley-square, Camden-town, or to Messrs, 
Cramer, Beale, and Co., 201, Regent-street. 


(#4 PPELL'S FOREIGN MODEL PIANOFORTE.— 
PRICE FIFTY GUINEAS.—This instrument has (unlike the 
ordinary cottage pianoforte) THREE STRINGS, and the fullest grand 
compass of SEVEN OCTAVES. It is strengthened by every possible 
means to endure the greatest amount of wear, and to stand perfectly in 
any climate, The workmanship is of the best description, the tone is 
round, full, and rich, and the power equal to that of a Bichord Grand. 
The Case is of the most elegant construction in Rosewood, (vide the 
sketch), the touch clastic, and the repetition very rapid, Every possible 
precaution has been taken to insure its standing well in tune, My. Chap- 
pell especially invites the attention of the public, the profession, and mer- 
chants to the FOREIGN MODEL, feeling assured that no pianoforte, iu 
all respects comparable, has hitherto been made in England at the same 
price. Every instrument will be warranted, and (if desired) exchanged 
within twelve months of the purchase, 50, New Bond-street, London. 











| OMAN STRINGS.—Ewer and Co. recommend their 
stock of Roman Strings, newly imported, being of superior quality. 
Ewer and Co., 390, Oxford-street. 


Bust OF MENDELSSOHN.—A splendid Likeness of 
this celebrated Composer, 23 inches high, price 25s. Ewer & Co., 
390, Oxford-street. 


ADAME OURY.—Partant pour La Syrie, Fantaisie 
brillante, 3s. Rigoletto Galop, 2s. Fantaisie on Rigoletto, 4s, 
Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 





IMS REEVES—“ENGLAND AND VICTORY,” 

sung by Sims Reeves, and composed by Frank Mori, is published at 

Cramer, Beale, and Co's, 201, Regent-street. Also Frank Mori’s Solfeggi, 
as taught by the author. 


(THE BALTIC GALOP, by ALBERT WAGNER, 
F Performed by the London Bands on every occasion, will be ready 
in a few days, for Orchestra, 5s., and Septett, 3s. 6d. ‘The pianoforte 
copy (second edition), Price 2s, Gd.—Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 





OF MARX’S GENERAL 

MUSICAL INSTRUCTION.—Whole cloth, 6s. 6d.; post free, 
7s. CHERUBINI’S TREATISE ON COUNTERPOINT AND 
FUGUE.— Whole cloth, 6s. 6d. ; post free, 7s. MOZART’S SUCCINCT 
THOROUGH-BASS SCHOOL.—Paper cover, 10d. FETIS’ TREA- 


OVELLO’S EDITION 


‘TISE ON CHOIR AND CHORUS SINGING.—Paper cover, 1s. 6d. ; 


being the first four works in the Series of ‘ Novello’s Library for the 
diffusion of Musical Knowledge.” J. Alfred Novello, London and New 
York. 


OVELLO’S CHEAP MUSIC is sold by every 

respectable Music-seller and Bookseller in this Town and Neigh- 

bourhood. Catalogues post free on sending six stamps to 69, Dean-street, 
Soho, London. 


} OVELLO’S ORIGINAL OCTAVO EDITION of 
ORATORIOS :— 8. 
HAYDN’S CREATION ... 3 
HANDEL’S MESSIAH ... de 4 
ISRAEL IN EGYPT ... ditto 4 

JUDAS MACCABAUS ... ditto : 

4 

6 








Bound in Cloth 
ditto 


SAMSON . ry ditto 
* DEBORAH ... ditto 
SPOHR’S LAST JUDGMENT re (Quarto) 
J. Alfred Novello, 69, Dean-street, Soho, and 24, Poultry. 


ORGAN MUSIC. 
ACH’S GRAND STUDIES, with Pedal Obligato, 


consisting of Preludes, Fugues, Toccatas, and Fantasias, In one 
volume, 28s.; Violoncello parts, 7s. 
‘ILES’S SHORT VOLUNTARIES, selected from the 
works of eminent Composers. In 9 Nos., Is. 3d. each; or in 1 
Vol., cloth, 10s. 6d. . 
J ACOB’S VOLUNTARIES, consisting of selections from 
Beethoven, Handel, Haydn, Mozart, &. In three Books, 4s. each. 
Mf ENDELSSOHN'S THREE PRELUDES AND 
FUGUES. 1s. 6d. each. 
N OVELLO’'S CATHEDRAL VOLUN‘ ARIES.—Con- 
sisting of Selections from the Church Composers of the English 
school, In 2 Vols., each 203.; or 8 Books, each 5s.; or 48 Nos., each 1s. 
OVELLO’S SELECT ORGAN PIECES, consisting of 
Selections from the Works of the Church Composers of the German 
and Italian Schools. In 3 Vols., 31s. 6d each; or 18 Books, 63. each ; 
or 108 Numbers, 1s. 3d. each. 
JTOVELLO’S SHORT MELODIES, original and selected, 
1 intended principally for the Soft Stops. In 1 Vol., 31s. 6d.; or 6 
Books, 6s. each; or 86 Numbers, 1s. 3d. each. 
Second Edition of 
CHNEIDER’S COMPLETE THEORETICAL AND 
PRACTICAL ORGAN SCHOOL, containing instructions for 
playing the Organ with numerous exercises for acquiring the use of the 
Pedals; translated by CHARLES FLaxMan, and edited by J. G. EMETT. 
Price 10s. 
QcHNEIDERS 48 TRIOS FOR MANUALS AND 
PEDALS OBLIGATO; forming complete Exercises for the use of 
the Pedals. Price 4s. 3d. 
This last Work is not comprised in the School, to which work it may 
be considered as forming a continuation 
YOHNEIDER’S ELEVEN CHORALS, to. Illustrate 
page 42 of the School. Price 6d. 
ACH’S CELEBRATED FORTY-EIGHT PRELUDES 
and FUGUES. Arranged for four hands. By Henri BErtini. 
In four books, each 9s.; or in 48 Numbers, varying from 9d, to 1s, 6d. 
each. 
*,* Novello's Catalogue of Organ Music, gratis, or post free for two 
Stamps. 


cococoof 





J. A, NOVELLO, London and New York, 
N EW ENGLISH VOCAL MUSIC— 





1. The Nun’s Prayer, Song, OBERTHTR, 

2. The Bridesmaid’s Duet, DonizErrt,... ...  .. 

3. Love and Friendship, Song, GUGLIELMO, _.. 

4, My Home no more, Song, A. Dukg, Neee i dl 
Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 
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R. MARX’S UNIVERSAL SCHOOL of MUSIC. The 
Fifth and last Edition, 15s. 
CERTIFICATE FROM DR. MARX. 

“Having reserved to myself the right to publish the present ma- 
terially altered edition of this my work in the English and French 
languages, I have transferred my right to the publication of the English 
edition, by special agreement, dated Jan, 28, 1852, to the Messrs, Robert 
Cocks and Co., of London. 

(Signed) * ADOLF BERNHARD Marx (Dr).” 

The Fifth and Perfected Edition is published only by Robert Cocks 
and Co., New Burlington Strcet, London. May be had on order 
(specifying the 5th edition) of any Musicseller or Bookseller. 

*,* A prospectus, with full tables of contents, etc., forwarded gratis 
and postage free. 

Musical CATECHISMS, by HAMILTON, viz. :— 
On Harmony and Thorough Bass, 2s.; Key to ditto, 1s. 6d.; 
Catechism on Melody and Composition, 2s. ; Ditto on Double Fugue, 2s. ; 
Ditto on the Art of Writing for an Orchestra, 2s.; Ditto on Musical 
Ideas, 3s.; Ditto on Singing, 3s.; Ditto for the Organ, 3s.; Ditto for 
Violin and Violoncello, each, 1s.; Art of Tuning Pianos, 1s. 6d.; Dic- 
tionary of 3,500 Musical Terms, price only 1s,; and his Musical 
Grammar, 3s.; Clarke’s Catechism of Music, 1s,; Warren’s Hints to 
Organists, 3s.; James's Catechism for Flute and Guitar, each, 1s, ; and 
Warren’s ditto on Class Singing, 1s.; Key to ditto, 1s.; Warren’s Rules 
for Chanting the Church Service, 8d.; Ditto Cathedral, 4d. 
HEAP MUSIC, just issued by ROBERT COCKS and 
CO., Publishers to the Queen.—Standard English Songs, 6 books, 
each 4d. (to be continued). Handbook of Glees, Catches, Madrigals, 
Part-songs, &c., 100 numbers, 2d. and 4d. each, or in 2 vols., 8s. each. 
The Chorister’s Handbook (containing 52 anthems), bound in cloth, 8s. 
The Chanter’s Hand-guide, containing the whole Psalter, pointed, and 
373 chants, 5s. The Order for Morning and Evening Prayer for 
one or four voices, with accompaniment, 1s. The Canticles, pointed for 
chanting, with a selection of single and double chants, 2d. Warren’s 
Psalmody, in numbers, each 2d. (complete 8s., half-bound), or in 4 vols., 
each 2s. The Choruses of Messiah, each 3d. Messiah, imperial 8vo., 
6s. 6d. ‘Ihe Creation, 4s. 6d. Samson, 6s. Alexander’s Feast, 3s. 
Mozart’s First Mass, 2s. 6d. Judas Maccabeeus, 4s. 6d. Israel in Egypt, 
4s, 6d.—Catalogues gratis and postage free. 

To tHe Heaps or ScHoots anD OruERs.—Hamilton’s Modern 
Instructions for the Pianoforte, fingered by Czerny. Sixty-eighth edition, 
62 large folio pages, 4s. Also, by the same Author, his Modern Instruc- 
tions for Singing. Large folio, 5s. 

UDAS MACCABAUS.—The best Edition is that 

edited by Joun Bisnor, of Cheltenham, viz. ROBERT COCKS 
and Co’s STANDARD OCTAVO EDITION of JUDAS MACCA- 
BAUS, with Book of Words complete, imperial 8vo., handsomely bound 
in cloth, gilt, 4s. 6d. (folio edition, 15s.) 

May be had at the doors of St. Martin’s Hall, or of Robert Cocks and 
Co. Order Robert Cocks and Co.’s Edition.—Specimen pages gratis. 


EW PIANOFORTE MUSIC by W. Vincent Wa t- 
tacE. The Old Hundreth Psalm, transcribed for the Pianoforte, 
4s.; The Vesper Hymn, transcribed for the Pianoforte, 3s.; Haydn’s 
Surprise (Andante from the Third Symphony), transcribed for the Piano- 
forte, 3s.; 11 Sostenuto, Etude de Salon, 3s. These are the most recent 
of Mr. W. Vincent Wallace’s Pianoforte Works. Fading away, 4s, 
AMILTON’S DICTIONARY of 3,500 MUSICAL 
TERMS, 44th Edition, By Jonn Bisnor. Upwards of 200 
pages, 1s. ‘One of the most perfect and efficient that has ever been 
published.”— Era. 

CLARKE’S CATECHISM of the RUDIMENTS of MUSIC, 33rd 
Edition, 107 pages, 1s. “This admirable work has long been a 
favourite with teachers and learners.” —Zra. 

London: Robert Cocks and Co.; Simpkin, Marshall, and Co, ; Whit- 
taker and-Co.; and of all musicsellers. Agent for America: W. Hall 
and Son, 289, Broadway, New York. 

XCELSIOR.—Music by Miss LINDSAY. Words by 
LONGFELLOW. London: Cocks and Oo. 2s, 6d. “Long- 
fellow’s beautiful song has found at last a fitting musical interpreter in 
Miss Lindsay. Simple and chaste in style, lofty and beautiful in expression, 
this composition cannot fail to be a favourite with every admirer of the 
great American poet. The publishers have done their part to make it 
attractive, and the engraving on the title-page is a perfect gem.—Vide 
—* Times, Nov. 6.—New Burlington-street; and of all Music- 
sellers. 





PEAK GENTLY !—Song by Miss M. Linpsay, the 
Composer of the popular song, “Excelsior!” Second Edition. 
2s, 6d.—“ The beautiful sentiment embodied in the words and music of 


this song has made it an especial favourite.” 
London: ROBERT COCKS and CO., New Burlington Street, Music 


Publishers to the Queen. 





A SONNAMBULA.—Boosey and Sons new and cheap 
editions of this opera are now ready. 1. The most popular songs, 

with English words, at half-price; 2. The complete opera, with English 
and Italian words, 12s. 6d.; 3. The complete opera for Pianoforte 
(cloth), 4s. ; 4. The opera for Pianoforte, four hands, 10s, 6d. Boosey and 


| Sons, 28, Holles-street. 
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. Gollmick’s “ Chanson 4 Boire,”... 
. Gollmick’s “ Farewell,” =... ... 

. Gollmick’s “ Minerva Valse,” ... 
Gollmick’s “ German Volkslied,” 
Wallace’s “ Fantaisie,” (Ernani) ... 
Holmes’ “ Border Strains,” Jets 
. Holmes’ “Chimes of England,”... ... 
. Nordmanns’ “ Rigoletto Galop,” ... 
. Gollmick’s Six “ Etudes,” ... 0... 


COMNIAM NS wre 
Baw ew wr apo 
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. Kuhes’ “ Rigoletto Fantaisie,” ... Bag 
Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 
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For the convenience of our Provincial readers, we publish the 
following List of Book and Music Sellers of whom the Musical 
World may always be obtained. 

AGENTS FOR THE SALE OF THE “ Musican WoRLD.” 
Aberdeen Marr & Co. Litchfield / 


Simms. 

Harrison. 

Sabin, I’. & W. 

Hodges. 
Brighton ......... F. Wright. 
BurySt.Edmunds Nunn. 
Birkenhead ...... Ryalls. 
Bradford Jackson & Winn. 
Belfast 


Leaming; 

EEO Mee ceccoss cos Hopkinson. 

Manekéster Hime & Addison. 
Pe Molineux. 

Norwich 


Newcastle-on- Tyne Horn. 
Northampton Abel & Sons, 





Cambridge Wood. 
Cheltenham Hale & Sons, 
‘5 Woodward, 
Clifton ...,........ Harrison. Salisbury 
Dewsbury ....00.4. J. Burton. Southampton ...,..Gubbins. 
Wheeler. Shrewsbury ......... Boucher. 
Bussell. Sheffield ...... «ess. Butterworth, 
Methven. Scarborough ,..... Kohler. 
Sutton & Potter.| Waterford 
Wood & Co, Worthing 
B Paterson & Sons, | Winchester 
Ereter ............ Wyllie. Wolverhampton ...Hayward. 
Glasgow Wood & Co. Worcester .........dones. 
va Swan & Co, OPK seseeeseeeeeeesObinson, 
Gloucester ......... Needham..- 
DEP CPTTET ESS ht Bombay ......Holder & Co. 
ee Me Simpson. Calcutta ..,...Birken, Young & Co, 
Hastings..c.ccccevee Acraman. Madras Pharaoh & Co, 
SEPOEY . .vedeseecveves Hartung. New York ..,Browne & Co, 
Liverpool Hime & Son. Paris ...... ...Brandiis & Co, 
Dreaper. weoseeveedarsh & Co. 


Limerick. coveeseeees Vickers, 
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